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T he Old Traveler — 


rn Jack Potter, cu- 
rator of the Bucks 
_ County Historical 
©) Society, wrote 
about Craftsmen 
~ and Hobbyists in 
the January issue 
‘of our Bucks 
| County Life. “A 
hobbyist is an in- 
dividual who likes 
to devote bits and 
scraps of spare 
time pursuing 
such outside inter- 
ests as crafts. A 
craftsman on the other hand has pro- 
gressed far beyond the hobby stage 
when his products measure up to the 
highest standards of his craft’’. 

Jack Potter is so right. 

Robert Thomas Allen once said, 
“There’s only one worth while hobby, 
—imagination: Creative imagina- 
tion.” 

It was this that made sculptering 
out of whittling: Chippendale out of 
a cabinet maker: Pasteur from a 
chemist: Henry Ford out of a me- 
chanic. 

Hobbies have a way of appropriat- 
ing leisure time and we find that in 
making the most out of leisure min- 
utes the hours have a way of taking 
care of themselves. Hobbies can be 
fun, educational, inspiring 2s well as 
time consuming. 

A friend of mine has a most unus- 
ual hobby. That of collecting sand. 
She has obtained particles of sand 
from all over the world. If she is in 
a locality that is new to her, she picks 
up a small box of sand. She has it 
catalogued, all kinds and colors. The 
red sand of New Jersey makes a pleas- 
ing contrast with the bleached sand 
of Florida. One can almost feel the 
warmth of the sands of Saudi Arabia. 
She glues the sand in little mounds on 
large heavy pieces of cardboard. A 
mound of honor is the sand from our 
nation’s capitol. These pieces of card- 
board have been cut into the size of 
pictures and are quite decorative on 
her apartment walls. 

Card games can be made a hobby. 
The game called Bridge has created 
endless confusion. It has been fought 
over and made enemies of friends. 
An acquaintance once slapped his 
wife after she had trumped his ace, 
the wife was granted a divorce on 
account of it. And yet, the National 
game of Bridge was actually insti- 
gated to take care of leisure time. 
Gorin made a profession of it and a 
million dollars. 


It has been said of the great 
Beethoven that while walking along 
a street one evening, he heard some- 
one playing. The door to a house was 
open. He entered and found that the 
player was a young girl and blind. He 
BR REE | her upon her fine play- 
ing. She said that this was her hobby 
but her lifelong ambition was to hear 
the great Beethoven play. Without 
telling her who he was, he asked per- 
mission to play for her. With the 
moonlight streaming through the 
window, he composed his ‘“Moon- 
light Sonata”. Through her hobby 
she had achieved her greatest ambi- 
tion. 

We have a “Mockingbird Lady” 
near my home. Children bring birds 
to her, that have fallen out of the 
nest, wee ones that seem to have 
trouble learning to fly and those that 
appear to be ill. She has a way with 
them. She feeds them, always using 
the same high protein formula which 
includes pablum, hamburg, wheat 
germ, hard boiled egg yolk. Grapes 
are peeled and de-seeded for her bird 
friends. They all seem to thrive, 
grow and then fly on their merry way. 
She calls this her “lovable hobby”. 

Years ago woman’s place was in 
the home. Today, women as well as 
men are hobby enthusiasts. A hobby 
can also be a form of recreation. It 
is something one doesn’t have to do 
but enjoys doing. It enables one to 
become thoroughly familiar with 
something they are unduly interested 
in. Hobbies can be found anywhere. 
I asked my friend Mazie recently 
what her favorite hobby was. “Oh,” 
she said, “I haven’t time for a hobby, 
I am too busy knitting.” 

But I still insist, everyone has a 
hobby, but they may not recognize 
it. å 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 


“My Dad’s voting for Williams, 
He wouldn’t dare vote for Kline, 
Cause if he did he’d know his kid 
Would think he was asinine.” 


—D.E.F. 


WISER USE OF 


E veryone agrees that conservation 
is important and necessary. The 
word itself seems to wield a magical 
power. To political aspirants it can be 
the cornerstone of a platform. Who 
would dare be against conservation! 
To the hunter it may be a program 
that will provide him with more live, 
legal targets. To some industrialists it 
is a category of public relations cer- 
tain to pacify the anti-industry groups 
(that don’t realize their own com- 
munity needs anyway). To the city 
people it is sometimes recognized as 
a, not too subtle excuse, by the gov- 
ernment, to provide all farmers with 
an extra new car through price sup- 
ports. To farmers it can be a banner- 
waving crusade to change their way 
of life and operation, supposedly for 
the benefit of everyone — except the 
farmer. To the ladies clubs it is the 
finishing touch for their committee 
list — each club must have a conser- 
vation committee. To the men’s clubs 
it is a program filler — speakers are 
plentiful and generally free-of-charge. 


The word “conservation” has lost 
some of its legerdemain in the Bucks 
and Montgomery county areas, and 
now implies planning, development, 
investment, and responsibility, in 
brief—work! It is beginning to mean 
a wiser use of our natural resources 
in a growing, complex area. There is 
an expanding awareness of the fact 
that the laws of nature govern the 
effective conservation and develop- 
ment of our land and water resources. 
Progress is being made. 


Major factors in the progress being 
made in the field of natural resources 
are the educational and research ef- 
forts of the Neshaminy Valley Water- 
shed Association, organized a few 
months after the floods of Hurricane 
Connie and Diane in 1955, A small 
group of citizens, having a variety of 
interests, combined their efforts for 
the protection and development of 
the natural resources in the Nesham- 
iny Watershed. 


For a brief period, during the 
formative stages of organization, it 
seemed there would be friction de- 
ciding what problem should be given 
priority. Flood damage, pollution, 
soil erosion, poor woodland condi- 
tions, water shortages, inadequate rec- 
reation areas, poor wildlife habitat, 
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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


and depletion of game fish, were each 
problems of great concern. Through 
thorough discussion and analysis of 
conditions, and what could be done, 
it became obvious that a positive ef- 
fort on any one resource could im- 
prove the well-being of all other re- 
sources. For example, reducing soil 
erosion in the headwater areas would 
(1) improve the productivity of the 
farm, (2) increase the rainfall in- 
soak capacity of the soil thereby in- 
creasing the recharge rate of ground 
water supplies and springs, (3) re- 
duce the rate of surface water runoff 
resulting in lesser flood flows, (4) re- 
duce the silt load of the streams, pro- 
tecting natural habitat of game fish, 
and (5) help stabilize stream flow 
during dry periods when the streams 
are most dependent on springs for 
their sources of water supply. In brief, 
everyone became aware of the inter- 
relationship involved with the nat- 
tural resources. This enlightenment 
on the interrelated aspects of the re- 


By Edward Miller 


sources, and any corrective measures 
that might be undertaken, did not 
solve the problem of procedure for 
getting the Neshaminy Watershed un- 
der a good program of management 
and development. 


It was quite evident that a basic un- 
derstanding of the problems and their 
possible solutions was almost non-ex- 
istent on the part of the general pub- 
lic. Also, some of the local govern- 
mental agencies were just as unin- 
formed, or indifferent, as the general 
public. In a few instances, one might 
even say some agencies were openly 
opposed to certain programs. These 
existing factors indicated that one 
other very important resource had to 
be included in the planning, devel- 
opment, and aoe of any 
program — the human resource. The 
N.V.W.A. had its work cut out. 


Before any program can be under- 
taken that will satisfy the needs of 
present and future demands, avoid 
unnecessary delays and be accom- 
plished in the most economical way, it 
is necessaty that all local interests un- 
derstand the problems, recognize com- 
munity needs, and be willing to 
share some of the responsibility. To 
achieve this prerequisite stage for wa- 
tershed management, the N.V.W.A. 
began its program of education. 


The word “watershed” is relatively 
new to the general public. It is not 
associated with any fad, type of mu- 
sic or form of slang. Nor has it 
found its way into the commercial 
field of radio and television advertis- 
ing. Consequently, it has not been 
affected by overexposure. In fact, it 
is rare to hear it in conversations 
other than those carried on by tech- 
nicians in the field of natural re- 
sources. (Certain planners have also 
been heard using the term.) 


(For the benefit of those few 
readers who may still be uncertain as 
to what a watershed is, the following 
definition is given:) 


A watershed is a natural unit of 
land. Geographically, it is the total 
area contributing overland drainage 
to a chosen point on a particular 
stream, creek or river. In brief, it is 
a drainage basin. The watershed area 
of the Neshaminy Creek, a sub-wa- 
tershed of the Delaware River, is 
236 square miles, measured from 
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where the Neshaminy empties into 
the Delaware River. Each tributary 
of the Neshaminy has its own water- 
shed, varying in size. The boun- 
daries of a watershed are defined by 
the topographic features of the land. 
Adjacent watersheds begin where the 
runoff of surface water ultimately en- 
ters another stream. The Borough of 
Lansdale, for example, is in the 
headwater regions of three water- 
sheds; the Neshaminy, Wissahickon, 
and Skippack. The Borough of Lang- 
horne, in Lower Bucks County, is on 
the watershed boundary between the 
Neshaminy and the Mill Creek that 
flows through Levittown. 

One of the major difficulties in 
watershed planning and management 
is that the area involved has little 
or nothing in common with munici- 
pal or man-made boundaries. The 
236 square miles of the Neshaminy 
Watershed includes all or parts of 
eleven boroughs, twenty-five town- 
ships, and two counties. As the water- 
shed characteristics vary throughout 
the 236 square miles, so do the prob- 
lems and degree of interest of each 
municipality. Educating the variety of 
interests located in the watershed as 
to the interrelationship of the na- 
tural resources, and the importance 


of sound planning and management, 
is a task that is never-ending, if, for 
no other reason, than the fact that 
municipal officials change with each 
election. 

Prior to educating the people about 
their watershed, the N.V.W.A. had 
to have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. Fortunately, at this point, the 
would-be educators had developed an 
insatiable appetite for facts, but real- 
ized that it would be virtually im- 
possible to secure all the facts. Deci- 
sions were made regarding what facts 
were necessary and available, and in- 
formation was collected and assem- 
bled on land use, soils, geology, 
stream flow, climate, water quality, 
flood damage, wildlife, population 
density, development and regula- 
tions. As a result, research became a 
major activity of the Association. 

Six years have now passed since that 
small group of citizens met to discuss 
the problems of the watershed. Nu- 
merous obstacles have been encoun- 
tered and many have been overcome. 
A few of these obstacles have seem- 
ingly grown with the Association. 
New ones will no doubt arise in the 
future. The obstacles encountered and 
overcome have contributed to a bet- 
ter perspective and broader under- 


standing of the natural and cultural 
characteristics of the watershed. It is 
recognized by those who know it. as 
an organization intent in its purpose 
to “protect and develop the natural 
resources of the Neshaminy Valley 
Watershed.” 


(Continued next month) 


The splendid work the Neshaminy 
Valley Watershed Association is do- 
ing in its conservation program is 
made possible only by public financial 
support. It is particularly urgent that 
this support be given now. 

You may give an outright donation 
or mail your membership application. 
Annual dues are only $3.00 a year. 
Sustaining member $10.00 a year. 
Contributing member $25.00 a year. 
Service and other clubs are urged to 
make donation in any amount. Make 
your checks payable to George M. 
Hart, Treasurer, N.V.W.A. Doyles- 
town, Pa. All contributions are tax 
exempt. Editor 


HANDWEAVING ® CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 
a holstery fabrics, custom-woven 

linens and woolens, Pottery. 


THE WEAVESHOP 


B C. Ingerman Carversville, Pa. 
B_ AXtel 7-5216 Visitors Welcome 


OUR COVER 
IMI HOAG, this month’s cover 
artist, has resided at Fordhook 
Farms, Doylestown, Pa. since 1957. 

She is a native Californian, receiv- 
ed B.A. degree in Decorative Arts 
with a minor in Anthropology from 
the University of California at Berk- 
eley. 

Married to James R. Hoag, an as- 
sistant sales manager for W. Atlee 
Burpee Co. 

She is the mother of three children; 
Jeffrey 12, Lori 7, and Mark 4, and 
has participated in various group 
shows such as Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art in California and locally at 
Yardley Art Festivals, Stover’s Mill 
Exhibits, Tinicum Art Festivals, and 
Buck Hill Falls. 

Also has participated in juried 
shows at Phillips Mill for three years, 
and Cheltenham Annual Award 
Show. 

In 1961 she had a very successful 
solo show at Barbara Scofield Gallery. 

Recently she was invited to show 
at the Moore Institute Exhibit of 
“Philadelphia Women in the Fine 
Arts” in Philadelphia. 

She has worked with various media 
in the past such as silk screen, block 
prints, textile design, batik and weav- 
ing, ceramics but at present is work- 
ing predominately in oils and pen 
and ink. 
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Bolens HUSKY 600 


THE TRACTOR WITH THE HALF-MINUTE HITCH... 


and a lot more! 


Never before has so much engineering know-how been poured into a 6-hp 
tractor. Speed of attachment-change alone puts the HUSKY ‘way out in 
front of its competition. BOLENS engineers call the HUSKY’s 3-point 
hitch (with splined power take-off) “the half-minute hitch” . . . and they’re 


being conservative. 


Eleven Fast-Switch attachments mean year-round usefulness. 

Mow with the 32-inch rotary mower shown above. 

A 22-inch attachment gives you easy, convenient tilling . . . The 32-inch 
Sno-Caster makes snow removal a pleasure . . . for light snow use the 42- 


inch grader blade. 


These and seven other attachments make the HUSKY 600 an all-season 


worker. 
PLUS: 


e All gear transmission with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 
è One-pedal clutch-and-brake action. 6-position attachment lift. 6-hp 


Briggs & Stratton engine 


Try out the HUSKY 600 for yourself. See us today 


STERNER’S 


ROUTE 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


KE 6-4708 
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Penny's Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


When your spouse opens a birthday 
gift, beams brightly (if a bit wistful- 
ly), and says “You always know ex- 
actly what I need” after being pre- 
sented with shirts, ties, or a sports 
jacket, the time has come — in the 
words of the walrus — to come up 
with something he couldn't possibly 
need, but has always wanted. In the 
light of the fact that our household 
is amply supplied with a rather obese 
but loveable collie, an auto-chasing 
boxer, two fractious Siamese cats and 
a manic-depressive tiger cat with very 
expensive tastes whom we would part 
with for a song (I'll even listen to a 
tired yodel) the last thing in this 
world any of us NEEDS is a Great 
Dane. Consequently last Saturday I 
took the children to Honey Hollow 
Kennels in Chalfont to pick one out 
for Daddy's Birthday. John had a 
Great Dane as a boy and has often 
said after you own a Dane, you're 
never really satisfied with any other 
breed. I finally decided to let him 
visit the kennel and choose his own 
dog — but my trip to Honey Hollow 
was far from wasted. I met and 
wound up having a ball yakking with 
Lina Basquette, owner of Honey Hol- 
low Kennels and a real pro in the 
theatre as well as in the business of 
breeding and training Great Danes. It 
was no small feat to pin her down for 
very long since caring for over 75 
Great Danes constitutes a rather hec- 
tic day, especially when you’re work- 
ing on an autobiography and a book 
on raising dogs at the same time. But 
we had coffee, and I found out why a 
former movie queen and Ziegfield 
Follies star embarked on a full-time 
business that has made her an inter- 
national authority on the Great Dane 
and owner of a kennel of champion 
show dogs. 


Lina Basquette shows her champion 
Great Dane. 
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` First some show biz background 
on Lina Basquette, who began her 
theatrical career as a child star in 
1916 at Universal Studios. She be- 
came Prima Ballerina with the Zieg- 
field Follies in 1925, when she 
worked with Fanny Brice, Will Rog- 
ers, Paul Whiteman, and, incidentally, 
my father, Georgie Price. She mar- 
tied Sam Warner, who introduced 
“talkies” to the industry when he 
produced “The Jazz Singer” starring 
Al Jolson. After his death, she con- 
tinued her film career with Cecil B. 
DeMille, and intermittently trod the 
Broadway boards as Al Jolson’s lead- 
ing lady in “Wunderbar”. Later, co- 
starring with her second husband, ac- 
tor Henry Mollison, she toured Africa 
and Australia in “Idiots Delight”, 
“Good Morning Bill”, and “Black 
Limelight”, until Pearl Harbor day. 
During the war, Miss Basquette took 
time out from a going night club ca- 
reer to entertain the Armed Forces 
on troup shows. In 1948, after a rich 
career in every medium but the in- 
fant video, she decided to leave the 
family entertainment honors to her 
sister Marge Champion, of the famed 
Marge and Gower Champion terp 
team, and settle in Bucks County. 

The five original Great Danes that 
launched her first kennel at Lahaska 
were pets, and taking them into the 
show ring became a hobby. 

It isn’t easy to stay in the back- 
ground when you've lost none of the 
Joie de vive that put your name in 
lights and Lina Basquette refused 
to succumb to the fate of so many 
ex-glamour queens, ennui, depression, 
or worse yet — alcohol” — so the 
Great Danes became a business that 
she feels is “the best therapy in the 
world’, and is the subject of her 
current book “A Dog Was My Psy- 
chiatrist”. The past ten years have 
been productive ones. After the La- 
haska property became too small to 
house 75 massive animals, she moved 
to her present site at Chalfont where 
Honey Hollow Kennels consistently 


Fur Products Labled 

To Show Country of 

Origin of Imported 
Furs 


Stop Wishing 
} Start Reducing 


STAUFFER 
REDUCING PLAN STUDIO 


Treatment — Sales 


FEATURING: 
Stauffer Couch Electrocycle 
Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


*POSTURE CORRECTION 
*INCREASED CIRCULATION 
*WEIGHT CORRECTION 


*RELAXATION 


Helen Kiss 


979 Elbow La. Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-6184 FI 8-2114 
Courtesy Figure Analysis 
$2.00 per treatment 
10 treatments - $16.50 
Special Group Rate 


produces such top winning Great 
Danes as Honey Hollow Stormy Ru- 
dio and Honey Hollow Great Donner, 
now United States Champion Great 
Danes. Traveling to shows and vying 
for Laurels in the Ring is a full-time 
project that keeps her still in the lime- 
light if not in the spotlight. 

P. S. Congratulations to our Dear 
Friend and fellow Great Dane lover, 
Odette Myrtil on the first anniversary 
of Chez Odette — Hope John’s Dane 
is as captivating a canine as her de- 
lightful doorman. 


Wear A Smart "LITTLE FUR" for Spring 


THIS IS THE PLACE 
TO BUY YOUR FURS 


Fur styles that will give you the “bloom of youth” 
look! Fresh new styles and colors captured in 
fur .. . NOW AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD! 
You'll be in all your glory when you buy and 
wear TAYLOR furs! 


RA Taag. 


1014 Hamilton Street, Allentown 


Factory Showrooms: 
218 New St., Quakertown, Pa. 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 Fillmore 8-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


@ Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 
Telephone ROger 6-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HS EDSON 
U OO O O U 


Bowell) 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


e EXCELLENT FOOD 
¢ PLEASANT PRICES 
e COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 
LUNCHEON ® DINNER 


Call PY 4-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 
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Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blagkboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice, Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar, L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—A ttrac- 
tive prices. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


“One Of the Best Chings 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 


Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


34$.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
R TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


’ 


Das ao 
‘OTEL 
E, 


* 
R 


Ws 4 ey s NE Y oR 
DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. _ 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


pots 


BLACK BASS HOTE 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Y 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-5770 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


i VE 
KA PRIVATE 
PARTIES 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Tel. Fi 8-8100 
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Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection Rts. 
532, 413, Newtown. Home farm prod- 
ucts go into snacks and complete meals. 
Homemade Toll Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 
Ideal spot for summer visitors and Ice 
Skaters in winter. Open every day. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 
bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied fiour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn—i8 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily includ- 
ing Sunday. 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 
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UNUSUAL DELICACIES 


GIFTS -:- BASKETS 
Mechanic Street New Hope 


VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 &313 Fillmore 8-9364 


pipe ore Se 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 


HASEN PFEFFER 
FM 
LISTEN TO: 


CHUCK READ 


W TOA (FM) Saturdays 
5 P.M. - Midnight - 97.5 Mg 
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Candles 


Candles are woven through the 
warp and woof of history and in spite 
of electricity and neon lights, have 
never lost their charm and fascina- 
tion. The soft mellow light they shed 
lends an aura of romance on any 
age or scene and no doubt has much 
to do with the tremendous boom in 
the candle industry at present. 

Riding high on this recurring wave 
of popularity is the Lapal Candle 
Company of Chalfont, Bucks County. 
This business is now being run by 
Barton Dunning, nephew of the origi- 
nal owners, Leonard and Ruby Pettitt 
who created and perfected the Lapal 
processes in the 1930s. 

These candles are very different 
from the ordinary machine-made 
product and combine some interest- 
ing and unusual techniques. They are 
hand-crafted, delicately perfumed and 
heat resistant with a ceramic glaze 
finish that glows with color and high- 
lights the hand-painted decorations. 
Wax painting, as an art, existed in the 


Riuer's Edge 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
1/2 block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Telephones 
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By Eleanor Johnson 


time of the Pharoahs and was used in 
making wax effigies. At the time the 
Pettitts became interested in candle 
making, the secrets of encaustic paint- 
ing were almost forgotten and it took 
them about seventeen years to bring 
the process to perfection. 

A Persian Chemist, Dr. G. P. Vear- 
rindy, a close friend of the Pettitts, is 
credited with devising the blend of 
natural waxes, vegetable, mineral and 
insect that make the candles slow- 
burning and impervious to summer 
temperatures. Fusing the delicate 
odors of fine perfume in wax is an 
ancient Persian art a closely 
guarded secret handed down in 
Iranian families . . . was also incor- 
porated in the process by Dr. Vear- 
rindy. 

Under the Pettitt’s guidance the 
business grew rapidly and became so 
successful, they finally had to admit 
it was too much for them, so, re- 
luctantly, they sold it in 1954, 


(Continued on next page) 


Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 


Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


GOURMET DINING 
While you enjoy the paintings of Dela- 
ware Valley artists in our dining rooms. 
Serving from 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. Relax 
in our candle lighted new charming 
“Buttery”. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking space. 


Camber ‘Fouse 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Colonial 
Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 


General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 


LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 
TEENAGERS DELIGHT 
open every day 
Sun. thru Thurs. 


Till 10 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. 


Till 11 p.m. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 

« friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 

two years. 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party ... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown; Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Open every day 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


The Doylestown Inn 


pen daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
it’s for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-2474 
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From then until 1961 it changed 
hands several times and had been 
dormant for several years when Bar- 
ton Dunning decided that it belonged 
back in the family and made arrange- 
ments to take over the property and 
reactivate the business. The typical 
Bucks County Barn, built in 1790, 
which houses the equipment has been 
completely renovated and new, safety 
and steam pressure equipment added. 
Changes in methods made by owners 
subsequent to the Pettitts have been 
eliminated and now in 1962, Lapal 
candles are “hand dipped” and deco- 
rated according to the original formu- 
la. This is a slow, careful procedure. 
A 10 inch candle requires. 32 separate 
dippings to develop the hard laminat- 
ed, heat resistant structure. They will 
last indefinitely and are made in a be- 
wildering variety of sizes, colors and 
designs, to match your linen, china— 
to add elegance to any decor. 

Even the candle painting is un- 
usual. The designs are done direct- 
ly on the candle with hot wax. If the 
wax is too hot it will run—not hot 
enough it will harden and not stick 
to the surface. Each painter has an 
electric hot plate beside him. On 
this sits a metal box containing about 
a dozen or more small cans, about the 
size of baby food jars, in an inch of 
hot water. These hold the various col- 
ored waxes which are kept at a con- 
stant temperature by the hot water. 

Bart Dunning, currently Sales 
Manager, salesman, head of publicity, 
promotion and secretary-bookkeeper, 
has his hands full but loves it. Bart, 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth and their 
sons have high hopes of this business 
and feel that their faith in its success 
is well justified. Bucks County wel- 
comes them and wishes them well. A 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 
Dried Beef Bacon 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 


Lockers 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


oo 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313. Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


oo ooo 
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By Byron Rodgers 


i uck is a major factor in nearly all 
human endeavor and politics is 
no exception. All things being equal 
political underdogs do not win, but 
with a break or two the favorite 
sometimes is counted out. 

If Republican committee people 
voted tomorrow to elect a county 
chairman, incumbent Frederick E. 
Ziegler would be reelected, and his 
challenger for the post, District At- 
torney Paul R. Beckert would finish 
a second which might easily be 
termed ‘distant.’ Beckert and his sup- 
porters in the Bucks County Republi- 
can Alliance are fighting an uphill 
battle. 

But a lot can happen between now 
and June and the Alliance has already 
received a major break which has 
tightened the odds considerably. This 
was the decision of William O. 
Kline, Doylestown Pontiac dealer and 
president of the Central Bucks Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, to run 
against Alan D. Williams Jr. for the 
GOP nomination for the latter’s First 
Assembly District seat. 

Since Kline has the backing of 
Ziegler and regular organization Re- 
publicans, the Alliance is free to sup- 
port Williams to the hilt and make 
him the focal point of their battle 
against Ziegler and Edward B. Boyer, 
chairman of county commissioners. 

It is an extremely difficult thing to 
wage the sort of campaign which the 
Alliance must successfully bring off 
if it hopes to unseat Ziegler, because 
the Alliance is not appealing to the 
voting public but to the various loyal- 
ties, fears and temperaments of com- 
mittee workers. 

Many of these committee people 
are county job holders and are un- 
derstandably concerned over the bat- 
tle and are reluctant to be identified as 
supporters of either one side or the 
other for fear of reprisals after the 
chairmanship is decided by their votes 
in June. Many just wish all the trou- 
ble would go away. 

From the Alliance point of view, 
what the committee people need is 
convincing proof that the Alliance is 
something more than a collection of 
dissatisfied amateurs. 


Williams could very well be the 
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key to this, for with or without or- 
ganization support he remains the 
favorite to beat Kline, and has the 
potential to beat him badly. 

Williams has two terms in the As- 
sembly behind him and he has built 
up strong support among the voters, 
especially in Central and Upper 
Bucks County where most of the 
First District votes lie — an area 
which is not very familiar territory 
to the Lower Bucks Dominated Zieg- 
ler and Boyer faction. 

Of the four municipalities he rep- 
resents in Lower Bucks County, Mid- 
dletown is by far the largest, and it 
is here that the Alliance has most of 
its Lower End strength. Middletown 
is home town for both Beckert and 
Alliance Chairman Joseph O. Canby, 
who is a member of the township 
board of supervisors. 

Also residing in Middletown is 
Boyer, but indications are that his 
strength has been on the wane there 
since the primary election of a year 
ago when Middletown turned out an 
overwhelming majority for Beckert in 
his battle for the DA nomination 
with Harold Patton of Falls Town- 
ship. Boyer wanted very badly to see 
Patton win that election. 

Kline is a newcomer to politics, 
and while he has some highly expe- 
rienced supporters, he may suffer 
from his lack of political acumen in a 
head-to-head battle with Williams, 
who at the the age of 34 is a seasoned 
veteran and a tireless campaigner. 
Kline, whether he is aware of it or 
not, has stepped into the middle of 
what will be a wild and wooly Repub- 
lican free-for-all where the Marquis 
of Queensbury rules will be discarded 
in favor of old fashioned bare-knuck- 
led tactics. He will not be inexperienc- 
ed by the time it is all over. 

A big majority for Williams on 
May 15, of course, will not mean an 
automatic win for the Alliance when 
the committee people elect a chair- 
man at the annual biennial organiza- 
tional meeting in June, for it is still 
necessary for the group to win its 
share of contested committee races. 

But a political organization is al- 
ways a fragile thing, and the chair- 
man is either weak or strong depend- 
ing on the confidence his followers 
have in him. A convincing victory by 
Williams could undermine the posi- 
tion of Ziegler considerably. A 


It’s the 
flavour... 
unmistakable 


Pey: 
Blended Seoteh Whisky- 


BLENDED ano BOTTLED BY 


86 PROOF 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Schieffelin & Co. 

New York 


TEACHER’S SCOTCH 
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By Roswell S. Eddy 


Sse away in the north central 
part of Bucks County is Haycock 
Township, perhaps best known for its 
outstanding physical feature, the twin- 
peaked Haycock Mountain. The town- 
ship also lays claim to having the 
longest covered bridge still in use in 
the county, a segment of the historic 
Old Bethlehem Road, the only mill in 
the county fully equipped for water- 
powered operation, the county’s last 
active blacksmith shop, and the larg- 
est Latvian Baptist congregation in 
the United States. (See Bucks County 
Life, May 1961.) 

The Old Bethlehem Road, used by 
stagecoaches traveling between Phila- 
delphia and Bethlehem from pre-Revo- 
lutionary times, runs through the town- 


Sheard’s Mill 
Still in operation 


Sheard’s Mill Bridge ship. 
The longest covered bridge in Bucks Haycock Township was etablished 
County, 130 feet. in 1762 and its boundaries are north- 


west by Springfield, northeast by 
Nockamixon, southeast by Bedminster, 
and southwest and west by East Rock- 
hill and Richland townships. 

With an area of 12,000 acres and a 
population of 1400, it ranks next to 
Tinicum as Bucks County’s most 
sparsely settled township. The State 
Game Lands around the twin-peaks 
of Haycock Mountain occupy several 
hundred acres. Stoney Gardens, an in- 
teresting boulder field nearby, is hard 
to find but worth the trouble. 

The highest elevation on Haycock 
Mountain is 960 feet, exceeded in the 
county only by the 980 foot mark near 
Passer in the western corner of 


Springfield Township. Trails used in 


Home of Marion Stout in the New Park the hardwood lumbering industry of 
area of Haycock Mountain. years ago are still visible. 


The earliest permanent settlers came 
into Haycock about 1733, Germans 
from the west and Irish from the east. 
No towns were laid out until the vil- 
lage of Applebachsville along the Old 
Bethlehem Road was built in 1848. 
General Paul Applebach and his 
brother Henry had bought the 377 
acres of the old Stokes tract—Stokes 
Meadows—the previous year from the 
son of George Dutch of New York. 
The land had been in the Stokes fam- 
ily from 1735 until 1837 and is now 
known as Lake Towhee Recreation 
Haycock Fire Co. No. 1 Park. 


More than twenty brick houses were 
soon constructed. Many of these have 
been plastered. The village is distin- 
guished by the very tall trees lining 
both sides of Old Bethlehem Road. A 
post office, long discontinued, was es- 
tablished in 1874. The Applebach 
family was prominent in the county. 
Paul Applebach was district attorney 
of Bucks County in 1891. He died in 
1912. His sister Emma, a teacher, was 
the last survivor and died in 1931. 
General Paul Applebach never mar- 
ried. 

The church presently used by St. 
Paul’s Lutheran congregation was built 
in 1855. 

Across the road from the church is 
the Haycock Fire Company headquar- 
ters, erected with volunteer help in 
1957. The fire company was chartered 
in October, 1954 and started serving 
the community in the spring of 1955. 
Ground was broken for the building 
on March 16, 1957. Formal dedica- 
tion was May 18, 1958. 

In addition to use of its fine facili- 
ties for card parties, dances, and wed- 
ding receptions, it is the polling place 
for the township. 

Sheard’s Mill covered bridge over 
the Tohickon. Creek near Thatcher is 
130 feet long. It is state-owned and 
was built in 1873. 

Sheard’s Mill was destroyed many 
years ago but was rebuilt on the same 
site and was operated at various times 
by Derstine, Thatcher, and Detweiler. 
It has been operated since 1915 by 
the Clymer family. Two turbines in- 
stalled years ago have been used to 
grind flour. The present business of 
the mill consists of grinding oats, 
corn, and wheat for cows, chickens, 
and pigs. Supplements are added in 
the process. A patented layer and hog 
mash and dry dog food are present 
day products. 

The mill has all necessary equip- 
ment in place to operate with water- 
power. 

The last blacksmith shop in the 
county is run by Sylvester Martin on 
the Old Bethlehem Road at the vil- 
lage of Mountain. 

A dog training area is operated 
in the township by the North Penn 
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Beagle Club. There is a private camp 
for boys and girls and also Lake Tow- 
hee for fishing and bathing. 

In addition to churches already 
mentioned there is a Mennonite 
church and a Catholic church, St. 
John the Baptist. 

The Haycock township school 
board has sold its old one-room 
buildings, the last sale being May 19, 
1961. This was the Applebachsville 
school. Dr. John S. Stahr who taught 
here later became president of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. The district has one elementary 
building, opened in 1955, and is part 
of the Quakertown Jointure for 
grades seven through twelve. 

Haycock Township is mostly resi- 
dential and with a few exceptions 
the residents work elsewhere. A few 
are at home only on weekends and 
some are seasonal residents. The 
houses are permanent, year-round 
homes. There are many fine exam- 
ples of restored early-American coun- 
try homes, completely modernized 
for comfortable living. 

The new state park which will oc- 
cupy several thousands of acres, ap- 
proximately sixty per cent in Hay- 
cock Township, has been roughly out- 
lined by preliminary survey. State au- 
thorities have voted the money for 
acquisition of properties definitely 
within the park area. Borderline 
cases will be bought later after money 
has been appropriated for design and 
construation. According to persons 
familiar with these projects, the state 
park here is taking shape at a normal 
pace and may be expected to be in 
operation in five or six years. 

Establishment of the park boun- 
daries has created problems for many 
of the affected residents. Some have 
moved and others are waiting. Prop- 
erty owners in the easement area are 
concerned over what restrictions may 
be imposed upon them. Others are 
unhappy with the knowledge that fif- 
teen or more feet of water in the dam 
to be built puts the watermark some- 
where between the floor and ceiling 
of the upstairs of their houses. Some 
of the larger stone houses in the land 
area of the park may be used for 
park facilities. 

Township officials are concerned 
over expenses for the upkeep of 
roads. School board members are wor- 
ried about the loss of tax money on 
properties sold to the state. 

Stiff township ordinances will give 
protection from some dangers. The 
Haycock Township Planning Com- 
mission is seeking help on matters 
which are bound to require careful 
handling if Haycock is to remain a 
pleasant place in which to live. 
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HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


always have 


DELIVERED PRICES INCLUDE HEATER, DE- 
FROSTER, WHITEWALL TIRES, WINDSHIELD 


at least 
WASHERS, UNDERCOAT, DIRECTION SIGNALS, 


One 
FIAT == 


MEYERS SPORT CAR CENTER 
Route 202 VO 2-2112 NEW HOPE, Pa. 
The Very Finest In Sales and Service 


Attention, Program Chairmen. . . 
Without charge, we will furnish sound motion 


pictures and lectures to civic groups on 


COMMUNITY SAFETY 


Community safety is everybody’s business. 
Here are some of our safety subjects which 
your group would find interesting and 
instructive. 


“RESCUE BREATHING” (film) 
Demonstrates saving the life of 
people who have lost conscious- 
ness. 


“COMMUNITY DEFENSIVE 
DRIVING” Program for training 
volunteer community instructors 
in defensive driving. 


“PERILS OF PLAYING IN 
STREETS” Lecture-demon- 
stration ideal for Cub Scouts, 
school groups. 


“LET’S PRETEND” Lecture- 
demonstration on subject of the 
priceless gift of sight. 


To make arrangements or for further information, 
simply call your local Bell Telephone Business Office 


The Bell Telephone Company K i: 


R ) 
of Pennsylvania Ha 
Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science Fi E | 
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Fingers of Hope 


A re church steeples on the way 
out? 

Time was when the steeples were 
considered the most noble objects 
men’s eyes could view. Their pin- 
nacles pierced the skyline of cities 
and towns, and dotted the valleys and 
hilltops of the countryside. In tribute 
to their beauty and significance, the 
poet William Wordsworth wrote of 
spires whose “‘silent finger points to 
heaven.” 

Today, many of the new edifices of 
worship, while often striking in ar- 
chitectural conception, fail to pro- 
claim their purpose at a glance. In 
some instances, the steeple has been 
discarded entirely; in others, it has 
been placed at a level where it is 
dwarfed by the main mass of the 
structure. New church buildings have 
been mistaken for schools, museums 
and manufacturing establishments. 
The argument for the abandonment 
or demotion of steeples stresses the 
economic rather than religious factors. 
They are, it is claimed, too expensive 
to build and to maintain. 

The early Bucks County churches 
did not have steeples—and some of 
the most recently built ones are con- 
spicuous because of the lack of them. 

The first settlers held religious 
services in the open when weather 


By Grace Chandler 


permitted, and in family dwellings 
when it did not, or travelled by raft 
across the Delaware River to older 
settlements. 

In the area east of Poquessing 
Creek, which included the future site 
of Bristol, those who preferred the 
orthodox beliefs went to Wicaso, 
where a log fort had been fitted up as 
a place of worship, in 1677, for the 
Swedish congregation. The majority, 
however, belonged to the Society of 
Friends and journeyed to Burlington 
to attend the Monthly Meeting es- 
tablished there in 1674. 

When the number of settlers grew 
large enough to make a more conven- 
ient system possible, buildings were 
erected nearer home to serve as 
church, general meeting place and, 
perhaps, as a school also. 

At first, regardless of denomina- 
tion, the colonists were generally in 
accord with Protestant reformer John 
Calvin’s injunction against seeking 
the church of God in the beauty of 
buildings. Their aspirations did not 
reach beyond a roofed shelter from 
the elements. The spirit was within 
themselves. The only equipment 
thought necessary were crude benches 
placed on a dirt floor. No provision 
was made for heating or lighting and 
the gatherings, of whatever nature, 
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were daylight affairs and, in winter, 
very chilly ones. Accounts have come 
down to us mentioning the need to 
wear extra clothing for church and 
school attendance from first frost to 
the coming of May flowers. 

Settlers in ever-increasing number 
opened up the land to cultivation, and 
with prosperity rewarding their hard 
work they raised their standards as to 
what was fitting and proper for Sun- 
day worship. A sturdier and more 
elaborate type of church building was 
erected, occasionally topped .with a 
very modest steeple housing a bell 
with which to summon the faithful. 
A planked floor supported pews for 
those who could afford to build them 
for the exclusive use of their families. 
The old benches had to do for those 
who lacked the wherewithal, and the 
overflow was expected to stand. 


Before long, steeples began to ap- 
pear with greater frequency. Even the 
Presbyterians chose to ignore Calvin’s 
horror of unnecessary adornment of 
places of worship. The belfry became 
a tower and then a steeple on “the 
churches of the common people” as 
well as on those of “the high and 
mighty.” An unacknowledged rivalry 
sometimes arose as to which denomi- 
nation could raise its steeple higher 
than the tallest trees in the village— 
and the spires of those professing a 
different dogma. 

The Friends ignored the whole 
business from the start. They kept 
their meeting houses plain and ‘utili- 
tarian “for the greater cultivation of 
the spirit.” Arguments over the prop- 
er way to interpret the Bible might 
divide the members of the Society 
into separate groups and reduce its 
influence, but they couldn’t have 
cared less about steeples. They con- 
sidered them ostentatious and much 
too worldly for a sect dedicated to 
substance rather than form in reli- 
gious matters. They still do. 


The origin of the Christian church 
tower is veiled. It may have develop- 
ed from the military towers in forti- 
fications of ancient cities, or adapted 
from Moslem minarets and first used 
to house the bells of monastery chap- 
els. Not until the 12th Century did 
the towers begin their skyward reach 
for beauty in the spires of the great 
cathedrals of Europe. 


Many of the church spires of 
colonial America were originally bas- 
ed upon the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, famed English architect of the 
17th Century, who simplified the 
complexities of Continental towers. 
Challenged from all sides in the mid- 
20th Century, the steeples no longer 
dominate the landscape with their 
symbolism. A 
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Long Beach Island Rallies After 


March Disaster 


S ince the beginning of time coast- 
al areas have been subjected to 
elemental violence. However, this 
knowledge of nature’s destructive 
force has never changed man’s long- 
ing for the sun and surf nor dimmed 
his love of the sea and its bounty. 
Disasters in the form of earthquake, 
tidal wave, hurricane or volcanic erup- 
tion have repeatedly scarred the 
earth’s surface but man has learned 
to live comparatively safely even in 
close proximity with these threats. 

Long Beach Island, New Jersey, 
battered so recently by a freak com- 
bination of storms within a storm, has 
long been aware of the hazards of 
wind and water and the vital import- 
ance of preserving and protecting the 
safeguards nature has provided. One 
of the most effective, the sand dunes 
along the ocean front, have been seed- 
ed with tough-growing Norwegian 
Grass whose thick root systems bind 
the shifting sand into a strong pro- 
tective barrier. The Long Beach Is- 
land Conservation Society advises all 
visitors and residents to cooperate in 
saving the dunes by not digging, slid- 
ing or jumping down the dunes, us- 
ing regular roads or paths to the 
beach and to protect the grasses and 
other natural growth such as bay- 
berry, cedar, holly, beach plum or 
other shrubs, as they help hold the 
sand and protect it. 

Literally miles of snow-fencing re- 
inforce the sandy shoreline and in 
recent years impressive bulkheads 
have been built to form additional 
storm protection. Stone jetties jut into 
the sea at strategic points to shelter 
the beach and break the force to the 
surf. But all these cannot always 
counteract the impact of mountainous 
waves and hurricane force winds such 
as those of the recent three-day storm 
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that finally blew itself out in a tangle 
of desolation and debris of disaster 
proportions, destroying homes, com- 
munications, utilities and lives. Long 
Beach Island has been hard hit but it 
is rallying with vigor and determina- 
tion. With the help of a small army 
of experts and volunteers working 
around the clock, they are restoring 
services, repairing roads, beaches, 
homes, bulldozing storm debris and 
sand with what seems miraculous 
speed. Sand and silt from the bay is 
being funneled back through huge 
pipes laid across the island to rebuild 
beaches and dunes and fill in washed 
out bulkheads. 

The whole island is humming with 
activity. Bulldozers growl and crunch, 
utility trucks buzz back and forth over 
the drying sand-caked roads, passing 
tow trucks, house moving equipment 
and streams of volunteer jeeps shut- 
tling anxious home-ownets from 
check points for a first look at their 
property since the storm. 

Side by side with repair and recon- 
struction go plans for clearing water- 
ways of navigational hazards left by 
the storm and reactivating seasonal 
services and businesses necessary for 
the vacationer’s comfort next summer. 
When the island population booms 
and beaches light up with vacation 
plumage, Long Beach Island will be 
ready for “Business as Usual”. 

Officials estimate that approximate- 
ly 10% of island housing has been 
destroyed but that by the end of June 
when the season starts, there will still 
be ample accommodations for every- 
one with no rise in the price level. 

The courage and selflessness so 
needed to cope with disaster are 
abundantly evident here among the 
people on Long Beach Island working 
to rehabilitate an island they love. A 


Chalo 


salon 


now located 
18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 
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QUAKERTOWN SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


408 West Broad Street 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


4*%% INTEREST PAID ON 
SAVINGS INSURED TO $10,000 
MORTGAGE FUNDS 
Tel. KE 6-8500 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS eè DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


WALTER BAUM GALLERIES 
Group core 
o. 


Paintings By These Fine 
American Artists 
Robert Spencer Bruce Crane 
George Innes Robert Henri 
Christopher Shearer Herbert Pullinger 
William M. Chase 
April 15th thru May 19th 
Open Daily 1 to 6 p.m.—Free 
Sellersville Bucks County 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


WELCOME WAG( 


n the tradition established by the pioneer women who drove covered 
wagons out to meet new settlers with fresh water, food and supplies— 
Welcome Wagon Hostesses call on friends and neighbors, new and old, 
on the most important occasions in family life—carrying messages from 
the community’s church, civic and social welfare organizations, and gifts 
from public spirited business people who sponsor this continuing service. 


For information about Welcome Wagon call TUrner 7-2767. 


HY 
MOYER 


Bucks County 


Humorist 


Y es, I know that the crocuses and 
snow drops Rave already pushed 
their way out. And the air is winey 
enough to make you drunk and weak 
in the knees. The trees, and all that 
—the buds that burst, explode inces- 
santly each year at this time, are ready. 
And I say Spring is poisonous! 

The rénouveau, the rebirth caught 
man’s fancy and made him super 
aware ever since he could record his 
feelings and long before he scratched 
the walls of a cave, a sheet of wax or 
an animal hide. I know thousands 
of educated fellows broke their styli 
in disgust, that is, in between swoons 
and sniffs of this spring-smelling, new 
born air. Otherwise, why did they 
invent sulpher and molasses, tran- 
quilizers ? 

Those were my painful thoughts 
on another one of the long walks 
where I often met domestic and wild 
waterfowl and people who were en- 
lightening—and sometimes humor- 
ous. Naturally Fatso Jones was ahead 
of me on the road to Carversville. He 
was dressed hideously in an orange 
and green poncho-type shirt and bulg- 
ing, continental blue jeans, solilo- 
quizing: 

Oh to be way way out now that 
April’s here . . . Something definitely 
with that— but I didn’t want to 
listen because, frankly, Fatso is a 
bore; and I felt like a human tape 
recorder. 

A really gorgeous girl turned into 
Fleecy Dale. She was carrying a yel- 
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low parasol; and her dress, a yellow 
cotton print with a tight bodice, was 
quite long: it reached nearly to her 
ankles. The sun streaming through 
the trees dappled the road and made 
a tiger out of her parasol. They began 
to speak to each other. She and Fatso 
were carrying on a conversation! 

“Where yo goin’, doll?” asked 
Fatso. 

“Do you always speak to strangers, 
lad?” She eyed him curiously as I 
hurried closer. 

“T ain’t a stranger. I live in Doyles- 
town. Are yo takin’ a walk?” 

“If you are not blind, you can see 
that I'm waiting for the carriage.” 

“The carriage!” hooted Fatso. 
“You're so far, far out. Where ya 
goin’ in a carriage?” 

“You are a nosey boy. Where 
would one go in a carriage on a 
Tuesday morning but to the Rice 
Brothers Sale?” 

“Is this young man annoying you, 
Miss?” I reached them, and the 
young lady stared at me with a glazed 
expression. 

“Aw, why do I always have to 
bump into you?” Fatso groaned and 
plopped himself on a low stone wall. 

“Thank you, sir, but I think not. 
Though I must say you are both 
rather odd.” 

“I heard you say you were going 
to Rice’s. That’s where I got these 
sneaks, last week. What a bargain at 
$1.95!” 

“If you'll pardon me, sir, that 
seems exorbitant for such unsightly 
shoes. And they don’t even have 
stout soles for walking. I know it’s 
unseemly to comment, but any good 
shoemaker could fit you with a pair 
that would wear you far longer.” 

“You tell him, doll,” chirped Fat- 
so. “He always thinks he looks so 
cool.” 

“Fact is, Miss, they don’t wear me. 
I wear them.” 

She was not amused, but Fatso 
laughed, ‘“HA—Ha—ha!”’ 

“Are you new around here?” I 
asked. “I take this walk almost daily, 
and I’ve never seen you before.” 

“My family lived here long before 
I was born. But certainly I have never 
seen either of you—or anyone like 
you.” 

“Get that, daddy-o!” Fatso slapped 
his rear in delight. 

“Is the lad your son?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” I rapped on the 
trunk of a nearby tree. “This carriage 
to Rice's, is it a new idea of the guy 
who runs the barges?” 

“Sir, if you live here you know that 
all of a barge man’s day is taken up 
doing his work. It’s the same carriage 
that passes here each day at eleven. 
If you live here, you should know!” 


SS 


She was looking at me very suspici- 
ously. 

Just then a carriage drawn by two 
piebalds came to a stop. The girl in 
yellow hopped up and seated herself 
with three others, dressed in strange 
costumes. She shook her head and 
nodded toward us as through we 
were freaks. And I tell you I didn’t 
like being put in a class with Fatso. 
But before you could say “Bucks 
County,” the driver cracked his whip, 
and the carriage disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. 

“Did you see how they were dress- 
ed?” 

“Who?” asked Fatso. 

“The people in the carriage that 
girl just got in.” 

“What girl?” asked Fatso in his 
special, idiot voice. 

“The girl you were talking to— 
in the yellow dress.” 

“You're sick, man, sick. I wasn’t 
talking to no one. Lookit this crazy 
wagon wheel.” 

I inspected it closely. “Carriage 
wheel,” I corrected. “It’s a carriage 
wheel,” I said again, feeling very 
giddy. 

Fatso ambled off repeating over 
and over, “Sick, man, sick.” 

The sky was as bright as ever. The 
air was sweet and winey, pollen- 
heavy, soft and romantic. I felt a 
migrane approaching. And I say 
again, Spring is poisonous. A 


DONT BUY 


. + . any rugs, Wall to Wall Carpet, Oval 
Braided Rugs, or Hand Hooked Rugs 
until you see our stock and check our 
prices. 


All Wool or 501 Nylon broadloom. $5.00 
sq. yard and up. (200 roils to pick from.) 


All wool hand hooked rugs 2x4 ft. to 
12x20 ft. Oval or oblong. 


WOOL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


6x9 ft., 8x10 ft., 9x12 ft., 9x15 ft., 10x14 
ft., 12x15 ft., 12x18 ft. Small rugs, hall 
runners, and stair treads to match. Colors 
Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi color, 


ALL IN STOCK è NO WAITING 


You must see our Remnant Jungle for 
halls, steps and small rooms. Fine all 
wool carpet at about 1/3 regular price. 


S&H Green Stamps ... Yes! 


90 Days Same as Cash 
No Carrying Charges 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On‘Rt. 309, 2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 
Store hours 9 to 9 Tuesday through 
Friday. Saturday 9 to 5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. 
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Michener Flexes 


His Political Muscles 


E he easiest way to get to the home 
of author James A. Michener 
from points south is to proceed north 
on Route 611 to the Pipersville Gen- 
eral Store. 

There the store owner and post- 
master, who by this time is cheerfully 
resigned to giving wayfarers direc- 
tions to the residence of the most 
famous inhabitant of Tinicum Town- 
ship, will tell the motorist to press on 
past the store until he reaches the 
second dirt road bearing left. Mich- 
ener’s large ranch home is the fourth 
on the right of an exceedingly narrow 
dirt road, sitting high on a hill and 
affording its occupants an excellent 
view of his terrace and swimming 
pool and the beautiful, wooded coun- 
try he has more or less called home 
for the past 55 years. 

Inside the living room Michener, 
at ease in a grey sport shirt worn out- 
side his trousers and slipper-socks, 
settled back in a favorite chair for the 
interview. The rectangular room is 
filled with books, paintings and com- 
fortable furniture and bears the air of 
uncontrived informality. 

From this rural campaign head- 
quarters, Michener, a Democratic 
candidate for Congress, travels three 
days a week throughout Bucks and 
Lehigh counties interrupting house- 
wives in their mid-morning and after- 
noon chores and causing minor stirs 
in supermarkets, service stations and 
shops. 

For these forays and practically all 
other public appearances he wears the 
standard dress-up uniform of the 
World War II veteran he is—dark 
blue single breasted suit and spread 
collar white shirt set off by a large 
windsor knot in his tie. Poor eyesight 
compels him to wear glasses at all 
times, and these, plus a high forehead 
made higher by a hairline which is 
receeding to a point of no return give 
him the look of the intellectual col- 
lege professor he once was. 

“Would you allow me to intrude 
for just a minute—I’m Jim Michener 
and I’m running for Congress in your 
district next November,” Michener 
announces to all those who answer 
the doorbell. 

“If they recognize me or my name 
they invite me in,” Michener said, 
“about half of them don’t. I’m sur- 
prised by the number of people who 
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By Byron Rodgers 


frankly say they never vote. If they’re 
not registered I take théir names and 
I tell them I'll help them.” 

The candidate reports that if he 
starts doorknocking at 9 a.m., people 
are aware by 2 p.m. that he is on his 
way and are prepared to greet him. 

“They seem to appreciate that I 
care enough about their votes to pay 
them a personal visit,” he said. 

Although a relative newcomer to 
politics (his previous experience con- 
sists of the work he did in 1960 as 
Bucks County Chairman of the Citi- 
zens for Kennedy-Johnson and before 
that in Hawaii's first state-wide elec- 
tion) Michener is realistic about the 
political assets and liabilities of his 
literary fame. 

He is beyond a doubt the most 
available public speaker in the ranks 
of men of letters, and at this point 
has offered his oratorical services to 
just about everyone he has met since 
he accepted the Democratic endorse- 
ment seven weeks ago, who is a 
representative of a group. 

He is aware though, that he has 
half the battle won—people recog- 
nize his name. In October, when the 
campaign begins in earnest, this will 
allow him more time to concentrate 
on the issues he chooses to develop. 
For the moment, Michener is simply 
trying to meet as many of his would- 
be constituents as possible. 

He also is aware that his literary 
success could be a political drawback 
with some voters and that fame alone 
is not nearly enough to win. 

“I was in Japan,” he said wryly, 
“when Marilyn Monroe arrived and 
Gen. McArthur departed. Miss Mon- 
roe clearly outdrew the general, but 
I know who the Japanese people 
would have voted for if they had to 
choose between the two for a govern- 
ment post.” 

He considers his biggest problem 
to be that of convincing people that 
he is not just a successful writer at- 
tempting to amuse himself by taking 
a flyer at politics or one who is out to 
gather material for another book. 

“I’m going to try to get it across to 
people that I built a successful 
career in business (before the War, 
he specialized in cost accounting and 
business management as an executive 
for the Macmillan Publishing firm in 
New York) and more important— 


James A. Michener 


that I have a great deal of experience 
with and knowledge of the military 
and government,” Michener said. 

Michener has served, at the request 
of President Eisenhower, on a com- 
mittee which advised the State De- 
partment on what sort of people 
should be sent to which overseas 
countries, and he also served in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Food For Peace pro- 
gram. In 1957 the Navy Department 
awarded him the Distinguished Navy 
Public Service Award, the highest 
honor bestowed by the Navy to civil- 
ians. 

“Just as Mr. Curtin (his Republi- 
can opponent, U.S. Rep. Willard S. 
Curtin) has a great asset in his 
knowledge of the law, I feel that in 
the field of government, I have great 
experience—and I view this as an as- 
set,” Michener said. 

Curtin, who is seeking reelection to 
a áth term is a former Bucks County 
district attorney and is senior partner 
in the Morrisville law firm of Curtin 
and Heefneye. 

Michener also said that his years 
abroad in nearly 100 foreign coun- 
tries have given him “first hand 
knowledge of that ugly enemy Com- 
munism.” 

“I know what Communism is. I 
know what it has done and what it 
can do. And I know I want to fight 
it,” he said. 

He expressed delight over Doyles- 
town attorney Robert W. Valimont'’s 
decision to run for the State Senate, 
and the author had a good deal to do 
with Valimont’s final choice. Had it 
not been for a mutual interest in 
Michener's candidacy, feuding Demo- 
cratic leaders County Chairman John 
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C. Mulligan of Bristol and party 
treasurer John T. Welsh of Doyles- 
town probably could never have won 
Valimont and the rest of the Demo- 
cratic slate. 

“I argued long and arduously with 
Valimont to come aboard because I 
think he stands as good a chance as 
I to win, if not better, and also be- 
cause I know he will give me a lot of 
additional strength. I am very happy 
he is running. As a matter of fact I’m 
very happy about our whole ticket— 
all the way down the line from Dil- 
worth.” 

Michener appears to be keenly 
aware he is facing an uphill battle 
because of the 15,000 registration 
lead enjoyed by the Bucks GOP, but 
feels he has a good chance of running 
ahead of his ticket. 

“I take great solace in the 56 and 
"58 elections in Pennsylvania. In 1956 
the people wanted President Eisen- 
hower, but they also wanted Senator 
Clark, and both won. The same thing 
happened two years later when both 
Sen. Scott and Gov. Lawrence were 
elected. I think there is a possibility 
the people will want me too,” he 
said. 

Win or lose, Michener said, he in- 
tends to stay in Bucks County. He is 
pethaps the only author in America, 
excepting New Yorkers, who has set- 
tled down in the area in which he was 
raised, 

“When I was working in Hawaii 
(on his best-selling novel ‘Hawaii’) a 
great effort was made by some people 
to get my wife and I to settle down 
there. I considered it seriously and I 
might have done so except that my 
wife said she strongly preferred 
Bucks County. I like both places so I 
wasn’t unhappy, but she thinks Bucks 
County is the best part of the world 
in which she has ever been,” he said. 

Throughout the interview Michen- 
ers charming wife, Mari, listened 
and occasionally offered comments 
along with coffee and asked questions. 
Her queries and remarks were knowl- 
edgeable and incisive. She left no 
doubt her husband’s appraisal of her 
love for Bucks County is accurate. 

“Our group of friends is comprised 
of about 15 couples or so—pilots and 
folks working in New York or Phila- 
delphia. No one drinks too much. 
Most of the men don’t smoke. Most 
of them are Republicans and I don’t 
know how many would vote for me 
although I guess they wouldn’t reject 
me outright. No one has a maid and 
all the women do their own work. 
It’s just a marvelous life,” Michener 
said. 

When asked whether he thought 
he would have to give up writing if 
elected, Michener replied, “No. I 
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don’t think so. It probably wouldn’t 
work that way. Mr. Curtin hasn’t 
given up his law practice and I 
wouldn-t give up my writing entirely. 
I guess I would have to cut out the 
intensely creative writing, though,” 
he said. 

Why did he decide to run? 

“There are a lot of reasons, but 
fundamentally—I don’t know how 
much you know about my childhood 
in Doylestown. I was poor, and it was 
real, grinding poverty. I didn’t have 
a suit of clothes until I was 14. Then 
things started to come my way— 
scholarships, awards, success, fame, 
money—I’ve had a run of luck and I 
take it very seriously. I want to give 
something back to this country which 
has given so much to me,” he said. A 
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OUR 
NEW STRAND 
VALET SERVICE 


Send your Bed, Bath & 
Table-Linens with your dry 
cleaning. Delivered back to 
your door, washed, ironed, 
folded and ready for your 
linen closet—Another first 
in the Strand Tradition of 
fine service. 


Strand 
Valet Service 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-3556 
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DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION INC. 
A Fully Licensed 
School. 
Pre-Kindergarten - Kin- 
dergarten. 5 days a week 
4p, ina Full or 14 day sessions. 
<< Hot. lunches - State certified teach- 
“? ~? ers, Parent & Teacher Supervised 
field trips. Excellent indoor & out- 
door play areas. 
American Legion Bldg. 
N. St., Doylestown 
FI 8-9857 FI 8-8389 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 8i S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week. Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds — Call Windsor 5-5888. 


SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER- 
GARTEN — Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. — Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions — Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only. French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL — 
Newtown, Pa. Kindergarten through 
Eighth Grade. Quaker ideals for simplici- 
ty, service and consideration for the 
value of the individual personality are 
taught in principle and exemplified in 
practice. Stevenson W. Fletcher, Jr. 
Headmaster. WOrth 8-2225. 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 


40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


FRANTZ ANTENNA SERVICE 


Presents 
Winegard Powertron - By Far 


sti World’s Most Powerful TV Antenna! 


POWERFUL than ordinary antennas. 


The new Winegard Powertron will give you the ultimate in TV reception on 
either black and white or color. With this new transistorized antenna, you 
can pull in stations ordinary antennas can’t reach. You can get clear, sharp 
pictures, virtually eliminate snow and interference. Get the facts today— 
without obligation. Just phone us for details! FI 8-3676. 
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Buckingham Friends School 


B uckingham Friends’ School, lo- 
cated on Route 202 in Lahaska, 
is Bucks County’s oldest private ac- 
ademic institution. 

Founded in 1794 by the Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
the school is still under the care of a 
School Committee appointed by the 
Meeting, which adjoins it. 

It is a non-profit, coeducational 
elementary school with a kindergarten 
and eight grades. Its present enroll- 
ment is 154 pupils, of whom only 
about one-fifth are Friends. There 
are nine full-time and five part-time 
teachers under the supervision of 
Principal Stuyvesant Barry. 

Buckingham Friends’ School is ac- 
credited by the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Private Academic Schools 
and is a member of the Independent 
Schools Education Board. In order to 
insure the continuance of high aca- 
demic standards, the Stanford 
Achievement Test is given to all 
grades twice a year and the I.S.E.B. 
(essay type) examinations are also 
given to the pupils in the upper 
grades, 

Tuition rates are on a sliding scale, 
ranging from $360 a year for kinder- 
garten to $585 for those in the eighth 
grade. A limited amount of tuition 
aid is available. Individual classes are 
limited to eighteen pupils. 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


The school’s curriculum not only 
goes beyond the traditional elemen- 
tary subjects, but stresses the latest 
proven teaching methods in all fields. 
Phonics are emphasized in the read- 
ing program and composition is 
taught along with grammar. “The 
new mathematics’— a pedagogical 
innovation designed to bring out po- 
tential mathematicians rather than 
just to teach computing skills— is be- 
ing introduced gradually as the fac- 
ulty masters the new concepts in- 
volved. American history is taught 
to eighth graders. Geography is a 
four-year course. 

Only the upper half of the eighth 
grade essays Latin, but French is 
taught from kindergarten on, as is 
elementary science. 

Art classes and music are taught 
once a week. The latter includes vo- 
cal and instrumental work as well as 
music appreciation. A weekly Hobby 
Hour allows the students to practice 
such crafts as woodworking, leather- 
working, ceramics, sewing and pho- 
tography or to learn about folk danc- 
ing, tumbling, nature, geology and 
the guitar. 

In addition, there is a good-sized 
playing field at the foot of the hill 
beyond the school where the boys 
play soccer, the girls hockey. A few 
games are played each year against 
other schools. 


Since Buckingham Friend’s School 
is still under the sponsorship of the 
Monthly Meeting, courses in religion 
are held regularly by the principal. 
These vary greatly at the different age 
levels, but include Bible stories, the 
history of the Christian Church and a 
study of the lives of dedicated men 
and women, past and present. 

Perhaps the school’s most valuable 
asset is the general atmosphere of 
friendliness and well-directed indus- 
try that characterizes not just the stu- 
dent body but the faculty and even 
the parents. Indeed, since tuition fees 
do not cover the school’s expenses it 
could not hope to operate on its pres- 
ent high level if it were not for the 
invaluable contributions of time and 
self that the parents make in running 
the library, two mammouth clothing 
sales a year, an Open House Day and 
a Hallowe'en Party. Parents also pro- 
vide playground supervision and 
transportation for student games and 
trips. 

Students also work for as well as 
in the school. Their sense of partici- 
pation in school affairs is strength- 
ened by the fact that self-government 
is a large part of their training. Stu- 
dent committees include a Student 
Council, an Assembly Committee, a 
House and Grounds Committee, an 
Advisory Council and a Safety Patrol. 
The eighth graders even plan, and 
to a great extent conduct their own 
graduation ceremony which is a very 
moving experience to those fortunate 
enough to attend it. The House and 
Ground Committee, plans and par- 
cels out projects to be done during 
that period, held once a week, in 
which each grade does some physi- 
cal work on the school grounds or in 
its buildings. 

Despite the emphasis which Buck- 
ingham Friends’ School puts on the 
value of small classes, it has long 
since outgrown its original 168-year- 
old building. Built of the same tra- 
ditional stone and along the same 
simple lines as the meeting house, the 
old school, renovated and modern- 
ized, now houses only the second and 
eighth grades and a woodworking 
shop. An annex built in 1935 houses 
the third, fourth, and seventh grades. 
Another annex, erected in 1944, con- 
tains classrooms for the fifth and 
sixth grades a well as a library which 
was built with his own hands by for- 
mer teacher Thomas Waring, now 
Principal of the Cambridge Friends’ 
School in Masachusetts. 


Dr. Thomas Richie, chairman of 
the nine-member School Committee, 
helped excavate a basement room un- 
der the original building which is 
now used as a crafts shop. Thus the 
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Seventh Grade at Buckingham School 
Mrs. Karl Lugosch, French Teacher 


children’s efforts to improve the 
school plant are more than matched 
by the examples of their elders. 

A spacious gymnasium was built 
behind the main building in 1953. It 
is used for assembly programs, grad- 
uation ceremonies and other special 
events. Still another building was put 
up in 1958 for the kindergarten and 
first grades. It also contains an art 
room. 

In 1960 still another annex was 
added to the school in order to pro- 
vide room for administrative offices 
and a teachers’ room. The funds for 
this project were raised by a parents’ 
committee headed by Mr. Michael 
Ellis, producer of the Bucks County 
Playhouse. 


The list of institutions of higher 
learning in this country which now 
have Buckingham Friends’ School 
graduates in their student bodies is a 
long and impressive one, but no less 
so than that of those colleges and uni- 
versities represented by its excellent 
faculty. A deep concern for the high- 
est educational and moral standards 
is reflected in every aspect of school 
life, and nowhere more so than in the 
unusual degree of friendly coopera- 
tion between students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators and parents. 

“It is the belief of those who serve 
the school,” says Principal Barry, 
“that children learn, play and broaden 
their interests best in such an atmos- 
phere.” A 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


FURNITURE CATALOG 


DEAR FoLk: 


Our long awaited 1962 catalog is ready 
. . . If you would care to receive one, won’t 
you please send 25c and a copy will be sent 


you immediately. 


Regards, 
THE HARRISONS 


WRIGHTSTOWN TRADING POST 


WRIGHTSTOWN, 
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BUCKS COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


REGISTER OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Nursery & Kindergartens 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL — Am- 
erican Legion Bldg., North St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL—81 S. Main 
St., Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-4781. 


New Britain Kindergarten 
Route 202 & Almshouse Rd. 
New Britain, Penna. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Nursery 
Pine and Oaks Sts. 
Doylestown, Penna. 


The Little Schoolhouse 
149 Trenton Rd. 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 


Sun’n’Fun Nursery & Kindergarten 
Bristol-Oxford Valley Rds. 
Levittown, Pa. 


Elementary & Prep Schools 
Buckingham Friends’ School 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


Solebury School 
Phillips Mill Rd. 
Solebury, Penna. 


George School 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


The Woods School 
U.S. Rt. 281 
Langhorne, Penna. 


High School — Jr. College 
St. Mary’s Manor 

Av. & Pine 

Langhorne Manor, Penna. 


Colleges 

Delaware Valley College of 
Science & Agriculture 

Route 202 

Doylestown, Penna. 


Ave Maria Seminary 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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Old Swimmin’ Nole 
Bucks County Style 1962 


(Fretz Pools) 


This 15 x 35 ft. reinforced concrete pool with 
attractive scattered walkway blends beautifully 
with the gracious old stone buildings so typical 
of Bucks Pools like this can add a new dimension 
to country living. 


caai Hin 


(McCord Pools) 


aos oe 


Vary the shape of 
your pool to fit your 
house and landscape. 


The eye-catching de- 
sign of this pear-shap- 
ed pool provides a 


wide area at the shal- 
low end wonderful for 
small fry and so con- 
venient for sunbathing 
and entertaining. It 
has the added advan- 
tage of a contour pro- 
viding perfect water 
circulation. 


Your pool builder can 
offer you with a vari- 
ety of standard de- 
signs or plan a random 
shape especially for 
you. Design, quality 
construction, type of 
equipment, overall 
cost and service should 
be carefully consider- 
ed before building. 


(Fretz Pools) 


Keep your new pool as 
attractive as this, as well 
as healthy and safe, with 
good lawn maintenance 
around the pool area. 
Prompt removal of grass, 
dirt, leaves, etc. protect 
the level provided by ade- 
quate filtration, chlorina- 
tion, vacuuming, etc. 
Choose your builder like 
your banker and your in- 
vestment will be protect- 
ed. For information on 
builders and quality 
standards in Bucks area 
contact North East Swim- 
ming Pool Association, 
24 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


This average size swim pool, 16 x 32 ft. adds all- 
year enjoyment to this new ranch type house in 
Jamison, Bucks County. A pre-cast coping which 
looks like tile, acts as a hand grip and protects 
the walkway from splashing. For a modest addi- 
tional investment you can swim on days when 
the water temperature would ordinarily be too 
cool for comfort with a pool heater. 


e to Plan to Get in the Swim 


(McCord Pools) 


a 


YARDLEY MEETING 


AS driving north from the 
village of Yardley on North Main 
Street will hardly fail to notice the 
Yardley Friends Meeting on his left. 
The history of this charming meet- 
ing house is as unique as its archi- 
tecture. Only five years old, it is a 
felicitous blending of the old and the 
new, with the best features of each. 

Back in the days when the village 
was known as Yardleyville, the lo- 
cal Friends were members of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. Too few in 
number to found a separate Meeting, 
they met to worship in one another’s 
homes whenever inclement weather 
or muddy roads made the trip to 
Makefield too difficult. 

By 1867, however, one Yardley- 
ville historian was able to point out 
that the town “by reason of its busy 
canal docks, its excellent stores, and 
mills for grinding of farmers’ grains 
and the sawing of logs into lumber 
has become a thriving community of 
nearly five hundred people.” Since 
many of these people were Friends, 
they decided to ask their “mother 
Meeting” for permision to hold regu- 
lar meetings for worship in Yardley- 
ville. Permission was granted, but on- 
ly on a trial basis. By 1869, however, 
Yardleyville Friends were able to 
form an indulged meeting, thanks 
largely to the generosity of one of 
their members with a singularly un- 
Quakerish name. 

“The death of our dear Friend 
Jolly Longshore in Third Month put 
a new countenance on our problem,” 
reads an old account. “In his will he 
bequeathed to a Committee of Yard- 
leyville Friends $500, provided they 
would raise a like amount to buy or 
build a suitable building for a Meet- 
ing House.” 

Jolly Longshore’s friends did bet- 
ter than that. They suscribed sixteen 
hundred dollars, purchased a lot of 
low land for $150, raised it with fill 
dirt, and built their meeting house of 
stone, finishing it inside with “clear 
white pine, rafted down the Dela- 
ware, well seasoned, and sawed lo- 
cally.” It was small, to be sure, but 
it had wide porches to protect its 
members from the rain and horse 
sheds in the rear, as well as an air 
space beneath to keep it dry. 

What made this first meeting house 
unique, however, were not its inclu- 
sions, but its exclusions. It was the 
first meeting house in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting that did not have a 
partition to separate the sexes “since 
we had been meeting without divi- 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


sion for twelve years and it seemed a 
backward step to set up partitions 
now.” Neither did it have posts. In- 
stead, the Yardleyville Friends had 
taken another characteristic forward 
step and employed roof trusses. 
These, the records tell us, “support 
the ceilings and are strong enough to 
allow the suspension of a gallery 
should it become necessary.” 

Apparently it never did. Yardley- 
ville Meeting maintained its identity 
over the years, but did not experience 
any great growth. By the end of 
World War II, its membership had 
dropped off to a point where it num- 
bered only a handful of loyal Friends 
who held on stubbornly in what was 
now the town of Yardley, while still 
conducting their meager business 
through Makefteld Monthly Meeting. 

After the war, however, new life 
began to flow back into Yardley. 
Many young married couples moved 
into the vicinity. Some of these were 
the children of Yardley Friends, oth- 
ers newcomers seeking homes near 
their jobs in the growing industrial 
complex of Lower Bucks. As more 
and more of these young people 
found their way to the little meet- 
ing house, often bringing their chil- 
dren with them, the old facilities 
proved increasingly inadequate. 

When the enrollment in First Day 
School reached eighty, the Friends 
of Yardley faced up to the facts of 
their overcrowded situation and real- 
ized that they had the following 
choices: to enlarge the meeting house 
(which, considering the size of its 
lot, was not very feasible), to merge 
with Makefield (which was still four 
miles away) or to build a new meet- 
ing house. It was not an easy deci- 
sion to make. 


At this point, however, Sarah W. 
T. Cadwallader, like Jolly Longshore 
before, provided the necessary impe- 
tus in the form of a gift of about 
six acres of land bordering Afton 
Lake in the middle of the Borough. 

Inspired by her generosity, the 
membership of the Meeting, which 
fell just short of one hundred,’ and 
the number of regular attenders who 
were not members took heart and 
launched themeslves on a building 
program of courageous proportions. 

In addition to the amount they re- 
ceived from the sale of the old meet- 
ing house to the Yardley Building 
and Loan Association, which now 
uses it for its offices, the Friends 
and friends of Yardley Meeting set 
about raising money by a variety of 
projects and planned, in addition, to 
save what they could by doing what- 
ever parts of the building job they 
thought they could handle. The result- 
ing labor of love translates into an 
amazing set of figures. For a total of 
$45,000 and uncounted numbers of 
volunteers man hours, the Yardley 
Meeting is now the proud owner of a 
building appraised at $75,000. To be 
sure there is a mortgage, but it is 
a small one and well within the 
Meeting’s means. 

Designed by architect Mather Lip- 
Pincott, himself a Friend, the new 
meeting house is a perfect blend of 
traditional simplicity and modern 
convenience. A long, low rectangle 
of locally quarried stone, set with 
small-paned windows and having a 
large covered porch at the front, it 
is balanced by two large meeting 
rooms at either end with smaller 
rooms — kitchen, classrooms, lavato- 
ries, storerooms, spacious hallways— 
in between. Both of the large rooms 
have fireplaces set on the end walls. 
One is used for the social gatherings 
which the Meeting frequently holds, 
the other is for meetings for worship 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Ohe beauty of McCORD POOLS 


is more than skin deep 


Custom designed and built swimming pools in the tradition of excellence. 


Bank Financing Available as Low as 4% 


That a custom pool by McCord is a thing of beauty 
is obvious by a glance at our photo library of Mc- 
Cord installations, or inspection of some of the ac- 
tual pools. But the beauty of McCord Pools goes 
much deeper—it’s the sound engineering and time 
honored construction practices put into them to 
protect you in such a once-in-a-lifetime investment. 
In McCord Pools you get unseen values like closer 
cross bracing of steel, with extra doubling of steel 


greatest. You get many little things bargain pool 
contractors can’t offer like special jet inlet fittings 
and recirculating lines carefully planned for maxi- 
mum circulation and skimming efficiency. 


McCord Pools are built to provide not only beauty 
and pleasure, but protection against major repair 
expense. We’d like to have you talk with McCord 
Pool owners who have been enjoying trouble-free 
pleasure for years! 


in the corners and around the top where stresses are 
CALL DAY OR NIGHT 


24 HR. PHONE SERVICE LOcust 
CUSTOM POOLS BY McCORD Architect’s Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: Please call with additional information. 


The 


Langhorne-Middletown Library 


I f the age of a library is estimated 
from the time the first books were 
collected — long before there was a 
building in which to house them — 
then the Langhorne-Middletown Li- 
brary is a very old institution. Re- 
membering that the followers of Wil- 
liam Penn were pioneers in education 
in this country, it is not surprising 
that early in the 17th Century mem- 
bers of the Neshaminy Friends’ Meet- 
ing were collecting books for circu- 
lation and by 1718 had accumulated 
300 volumes. 

By 1799 plans for a library were 
taking definite form. A petition for 
a charter, signed by 34 men and one 
woman of Four Lanes End, was sent 
to the State Government at Lancas- 
ter, each signee pledging to pay $4.00 
annually for the Library’s support. 
(Langhorne’s original name was Four 
Lanes End, because of four roads that 
met at what is now Bellevue and Ma- 
ple Avenues, one coming from Phila- 
delphia, the others from Trenton, 
Newtown and Bristol.) 


When Governor James McKean is- 
sued the charter in 1802, it was to the 
Attleborough Library Company, as 
the village had changed its name. 
The homes of the petition signers 
were used as Library headquarters. 
Expenses were met by voluntary con- 
tributions from dues on overdue 
books and the income from shares in 
the Company, only shareholders be- 


ing permitted to borrow books. Dur- 


ing the Civil War the Company was 
inactive, no new books were pur- 
chased and many shareholders had 
their money refunded. By the close of 
the War the name of the town had 
been changed to Langhorne, the reor- 
ganized company becoming the Lang- 
horne Library Association, its Consti- 
tution specifying that the Library was 
a public but not a free institution. 
So it remained until 1960. 


For years, membership on the Li- 
brary’s Board of Directors was a 
coveted honor — it still is, though 
the method of selecting them is less 
complicated. For a time the Board 
appointed judges of election to deter- 
mine who were qualified to become 
new directors. The first of these 
judges were obliged to take an oath 
of loyalty before being permitted to 
serve, 
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By Mabel Jacques Eichel 


For years the Library barely ex- 
isted on a limited budget, the Li- 
brarian being paid only $5.00 a year. 
The small building finally purchased 
was inadequate. Then in 1886 condi- 
tions were unexpectedly improved. A 
civic-conscious member of the 
Friends’ Meeting — Anna Mary 
Williamson — left in her will in- 
structions to her executors to spend 
$12,000 for the purchase of land and 
build a suitable Library. It was com- 
pleted in 1889, only a few months 
after electricity first came to Lang- 
horne, the building being lighted 
with Mazda lamps. It is the same red 
brick building, at the corner of Hill 
and West Maple Avenues, in which 
the Library still functions. 


Entering the Library you step into 
a spacious well lighted room. It’s 
high shelves are stocked with the lat- 
est books of fiction and non-fiction, 
the classics and those in between 
which have a lasting value. There are 
expensive volumes, donated as Mem- 
orials by individuals and organiza- 
tions, many of the latter being given 
by the Langhorne Sorosis. The grow- 
ing reference section is used exten- 
sively by students for their work on 
class room assignments. A smaller 
roam, for children of elementary 
school age, was recently redecorated 


by the Library Committee of the 
Junior Sorosis, who raised during 
1961, over $250 for the purchase of 
new juvenile books. An even smaller 
room was converted years ago into a 
kitchen for use of the Senior Sorosis 
which until early this year—for: over 
thirty years—rented the Library for 
its monthly and special meetings. and 
some social events. 

Sorosis members, like other friends 
of the Library, serve as volunteers for 
the Library’s observation of National 
Book Week, National Library Week 
(to be held this year April 8-14), 
and its Annual Book Fair, to which 
the Sorosis donate a large number of 
the 2500 and more used books sold 
at the Fair, as well as to other. feat- 
ures of that event. 

A few years ago, the name of the 


Library was changed to Langhorne- 
Middletown, as many of its users re- 
side in Middletown Township, and 
by an amendment to the Constitution 
in 1960, it became a free public in- 
stitution for the residents of Lang- 
horne, Langhorne Manor and part of 
Middletown Township, from which 
municipalities the Library receives 
annual appropriations. Those residing 
in other communities pay an annual 
fee of $3.00. 


Many well known Bucks County 
residents have been associated with 
the Library, some for many years. 
George Ambler served as President 
for 33 years, keeping the Library 
functioning through two Wars ‘and 
the Depression. During his adminis- 
tration, the present and first profes- 
sional librarian—Mrs. George Ben- 
nett—was employed. Among many 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Stone Houses 
Gardens 


Woodlands 


Make 
Bucks County 


A 


FIELDSTONE WITH A VIEW 


Beautiful old remodelled pointed stone house atop a hill surrounded Lure 
by 10 lovely acres—old shade, shrubbery—Spacious liv. room with 

fpl.; din. room with walk-in fpl.; mod. pine pan. kit.; big rec. room, 

walk-in fireplace—pow. room first floor. 3 big bedrooms, 2 baths F r 
above. Outstanding—$44,500. Call: Wynne James Jr., FI 8-3514. O 


Home 


Buyers 


REMODELED BARN 


Very attractive—in excellent condition— 
large living room with fireplace, dining area 
—kitchen—master bedroom and bath on 
entrance level. Three bedrooms—2 baths— 
library on lower level. Balcony room. Two 
car garage—swimming pool and attractive 
cabana. Situated on almost 4 acres— 
$59,500.00. Call: Elizabeth James. VO 
2-2430. 


SMALL ESTATE 


A distinctive country place with many pos- 
sibilities and uses. 15 secluded acres, with 
spacious stone and frame house suitable for 
large family, club or resort. No zoning re- 
Strictions. 1st floor: living room, 30x45, 
with flagstone floor and fireplace, dining 
room, large, beautifully equipped kitchen. 
2nd floor: 7 bedrooms, 7 baths. Barn with 
recreation areas. Modern filtered swimming 
pool, 37x50. Some woodland. Entire prop- 
erty in excellent condition. A real sacrifice 
at $47,500. J. Carroll Molloy, FI 8.3558. 
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RELAX BY THE POOLSIDE 
In the shade of your own back yard, or have a leisurely breakfast on the 
screened porch overlooking the pool. You'll find lots of living enjoyment 
in this 3 bedroom, 2 bath home near Doylestown. Also features large 
living room with stone fireplace, full basement with finished game room, 
hot water oil heat, a 2 car garage and 20x40 filtered concrete pool. 
Don’t wait to inspect this attractive property. It will sell fast at $23,500. 


HAPP & SONS Realtors 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-3578 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can maké your dream-house a re- 
ality! 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


MAGNIFICENT ESTATE 
95 beautiful acres encircle the fine old remodelled fieldstone manor house 
centered on the acreage—Spacious and lovely—Stone tenant house. Stone 
barn—machinery shed—Garage—Macadam tree lined drive—Property in 
perfect condition—Long road frontages—Solebury Township—Exceptional— 
Contact 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Ue eultcr 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 
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A 


YARDLEY MEETING 


and business. Feeling that the old 
style facing benches were “not very 
democratic’ and inclined to inhibit 
those who sat below from speaking, 
the Yardley Friends have arranged 
their benches (the original ones) ‘in 
four groups, two flanking the fire- 
place, two facing it. In deference’ to 
the tradition of simplicity, the fire- 
place is the only decoration, the walls 
being of white plaster with plain 
cherry wainscoting. 

In October, 1959, when the Yard- 
ley Friends held a special meeting for 
worship for themselves and their 
friends to give thanks for their new 
meeting house, they noted with hum- 
ble gratification the spirit of willing 
industry which had filled all those 
who had had a hand in its making— 
the contractors, who had labored so 
diligently, the members, whose skills 
and interest had been mirrored in the 
efforts of non-members, and even the 
children of the Meeting, whose small- 
er efforts had added so immeasure- 
ably to the whole. 

The members of Makefield Month- 
ly Meeting, heartened by the new 
spirit alive in their indulged Friends 
of Yardley, happily gave permission 
for them to become a Monthly Meet- 
ing`in their own right in 1955. 

The maturity and enthusiasm with 
which the Yardley Monthly Meeting 
has since carried on its business affairs 
has not only helped to keep the mem- 
bership steadily increasing, but has 
made the new meeting house a vital 
force in a growing community where 
the problems of a changing world are 
met with changeless faith in the high- 
est traditions of Quakerism. A 


For Spring Planting 
Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 


35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
AX 7-5860. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 
All subjects considered. Fiction, 
Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LANGHORNE-MIDDLETOWN 
LIBRARY 


other long time workers for the 
Library were Mrs. Arthur Townsend, 
Miss Agnes Sellers, Miss Ruth Wild- 
man, Mrs. Joseph Canby and Mrs. 
J. Frederic Scull. Ralph B. Dwinell, 
president for four years, brought 
from his native Vermont, some prac- 
tical New England changes in the 
operation of the Library. During his 
term of office, the population explo- 
sion in Lower Bucks County began to 
be reflected in attendance and book 
circulation that continues to mount. 

W. H. Ticehurst, president for the 
past six years, has given generously of 
his time, thought and ingenuity, not 
only for the Langhorne-Middletown 
Library, but also to the problems of 
other libraries in the county. The 
three municipalities have increased 
the size of their appropriations to 
meet the demands upon its facilities. 
Repairs and some necessary changes 
have been made to the building and 
an additional space is contemplated, 
if funds are made available for this 
purpose. 

To date, the Library has 7000 
books, 800 purchased during 1961. 
The Annual Book Fair—to be held 
this year on Saturday, May 19th, is 
responsible for raising a large portion 
of the amount for the purchase of 
new books. The Fair, now in its sixth 
year, is a popular Spring event, at- 
tracting visitors from many parts of 
the county and nearby New Jersey. 
It offers approximately 2500 donated 
used books; old and rare ones, and 
new books, particularly those of 
authors participating in its programs. 

Like all institutions founded by the 
followers of William Penn, this Li- 
brary has an enduring quality, reach- 
ing out year after year to improve its 
facilities, increase the number and 
variety of its books, and make it a 
truly ‘cultural center of the area in 
which it functions. A 


FOLKLORE TALK 


For Clubs and Organizations 


Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 
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WARRINGTON 


Four bedroom masonry cape cod. Liv- 
ing room w. fireplace, dining room, 
kitchen w. breakfast nook. 11/4 baths, 
G.E. Oil heat. Basement, garage. Over 
an acre with fruit and shade trees. Close 
to shopping and transportation. Newly 
listed $17,900. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


Dlamond 3-0700 


NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
130 $. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


WATER 


Beautiful location directly on the Dela- 
ware River with boating and swimming 
almost at the door. Recreational possi- 
bilities galore. 3 acres of park-like 
grounds, studded with huge trees and 
shrubbery. A wonderful home for fam- 
ily living. Huge living room with cath- 
edral ceiling and fireplace, dining room, 
kitchen, breakfast room, and powder 
room on first floor; above 5 bedrooms 
and 3 baths. Full basement. Oil heat. 
New 4-car garage, automatic doors. 
“One of a kind” and impossible to dup- 
licate at this price. $40,000. Business 
transfer forces immediate sale. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 
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REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-354 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 
Specializing in 
FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
Old houses, like antiques, increase in 
value over the years especially when 
they have been faithfully restored and 
cared for as this one. LR with fireplace; 
DR; library; modern Thermidor kit- 
chen with walk-in fireplace; powder 
room. 2nd fir: 3 BR; bath. Small barn. 
Delightful outlook. $35,000. 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 
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WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


FRETZ REAL ESTATE 


BUCKS COUNTY FARMS 


HOMES & LAND 
Rt. 313 & 113 


Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3507 
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ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: 


"OR, Kit wim pina, capinois, eas aara 


Ph: 

JÀ MAKE AN OFFER for all 
Pe gt or part of this charming 10 
lord acre estate located in the 
Pr) commuting area of Bucks 


fwit,, County. Entire property in 
hooms/ perfect condition. Pointed 


go . stone main house, 4 bed- 
2 io rooms, 2 baths. Two story 
4 


; ER house—3 car” gar- t 
Walk age. Swimming pool 50x s 
ae 22 — bath house—beauti- a“ 
fully landscaped. Owner 
Davis will divide — offered at 
Ye $69,500.00 


Elizabeth James 
N. Main St., 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2430 


Open Sunday 
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Trinity United Church of Christ, 
Pleasant Valley 


Driving Across Bucks County 


For more than two hundred years 
Trinity United Church of Christ, 
Pleasant Valley, held services in Un- 
ion churches, alternating with Trin- 
ity-Springfield Lutheran. Christmas 
Sunday, December 24, 1961, found 
the congregation worshipping in their 
own building for the first time. 

The year 1745 is generally accepted 
as the beginning of a formal congre- 
gation under the pastor, John C. 
Wurtz. It is possible that informal 
services were held a little earlier at 
the home of Christian Schug. 

Tradition would indicate that the 
first structure used by the “German 
Reformed and Evangelical Lutheran 
congregations” was a log building. 

The second church was built in 
1763 and in 1816 was replaced by 
the third building which was used, 
with the Lutheran congregation, until 
1872. The stone church now used by 
Springfield Lutheran was erected then 
on the site of churches two and three. 
This was about half a mile above the 
new church on Route 212 above 
Pleasant Valley. 

This building was renovated by the 
two congregations in 1947. Holy 
Communion observed by the Re- 
formed Congregation on Easter Sun- 
day, March 28, 1948, was the first 
service held in the newly-renovated 
church. 

Thirteen years later, June 24, 1960, 
the Union relationship was dissolved 
and that building is now owned by 
Springfield Lutheran congregation. 

Sunday, February 26, 1961, Trin- 
ity United Church of Christ held a 
Ground-Breaking Service at the site 
of the new building just above 
Springfield Elementary School. 

The Cornerstone-Laying Service 
was held on Sunday, September 17, 
1961 with the sermon delivered by 
Reverend Charles D. Rodenberger, 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


president of Lehigh Synod in the par- 
tially-completed church. More than 
two hundred attended. 

On Sunday, November 5, 1961, 
the Springfield charge was dissolved 
and the Reverend John A. Yarbor- 
ough was called as pastor effective 
January 1, 1962. 

Plans are being prepared for the 
building of a parsonage on the church 


property. 
Starting with Sunday, January 7, 
1962, various dedicatory services 


were conducted including installation 
of Pastor Yarborough. 


ons hae 

O PEN HOUSE DAY in New 

Hope, Pennsylvania, is scheduled 
for Saturday, May 12th, when a 
unique group of houses will be open 
to visitors from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. for the benefit of the local Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Association. 

Although this will be the twentieth 
NEW HOPE OPEN HOUSE DAY, 
six of the houses have never been 
shown before and are among Bucks 
County’s most interesting. Architects, 
art connoisseurs, antique enthusiasts, 
and garden lovers will all find some- 
thing to enjoy. This year the tour 
takes its visitors through historic 
Washington Crossing Park and over 
a picturesque covered bridge. 

Tickets are $2.00 each, including 
afternoon tea at Solebury School, and 
can be purchased in advance at the 
New Hope Craft Shop and the Tony 
Sarg Shop. A descriptive folder with 
a map can be obtained by writing to 
OPEN HOUSE DAY, New Hope, 
Pa. On Saturday, May 12th, tickets 
and folders will be on hand at the 
Open House Day Center at the New 
Hope High School on Route 202 in 
New Hope, Pa. A 
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H ermann Veit of Southampton, 
president of Veit and Young, 
Inc., is considered by his associates 
as one of the ablest and most respect- 
ed businessmen in Bucks County. 

His is a Horatio Alger story. Ap- 
prenticed at 14 as a toolmaker in 
Germany, he and another young tool- 
maker, Gottlob Young, came to Phil- 
adelphia in 1926 and started their 
own company in an Oak Lane base- 
ment, weathering the depression by 
working harder and cheaper than 
ever. Mr. Young retired in 1944. 

The business expanded and in 
1945 Mr. Veit built his present mod- 
ern 40,000 sq. ft. plant on Buck Rd. 
which employs some 60 local people. 
The company makes dies and other 
tools for large industrial firms as well 
as pumps for the chemical industry, 
aircraft parts and hardware for over- 
head doors. Mr. Veit’s brother-in-law, 
Carl F. Haessler, is vice president and 
his son, Hermann C. Veit, is secre- 
tary. 

That is the story of Hermann Veit, 
successful business man, still at his 
desk six days a week. Even more im- 
portant is the story of Hermann Veit, 
good American citizen. Active in the 
Southampton Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion and the Huntingdon Valley Ro- 
tary Club, he has also served on the 
Upper Southampton Township School 
Authority for the past 11 years, and is 
intensely interested in the future of 
young people. 

Having lived through the upheaval 
in Germany, Mr. Veit is intense in 
his desire for strong local control 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 

SPLIT LEVEL 
This old Bucks County home is placed 
in an old mill setting with creek, mill 
race, and plenty of old shade. The house 
is built on several different. levels and 
contains a large living room, dining 
room with walk-in fireplace, den with 
fireplace, small modern kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, and a large modern bath. The 
price is $35,000. and we invite your in- 
spection. Call: 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 
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here. He believes that the new School 
Redistricting Act is wrong because it 
leads to elimination of all local school 
boards. He says that even now, all 
specifications for new schools must be 
approved at Harrisburg. The next 
step could be Washington control. 

An even more serious threat to the 
future of this country, he thinks, is 
the attitude of the young people. He 
feels that parents have somehow fail- 
ed to instill into their children the 
need to work hard at any task, no 
matter how small. Things come too 
easy. And when they grow up and 
have to work, they work to collect 
their pay, not to get somewhere in 
the world. He deplores the fact that 
so many bright boys are dropping out 
of high school before graduation, be- 
cause, he says, a boy can’t get much 
more than a car grease job without a 
diploma. 

Wiry and fit at 63, Hermann Veit 
knows how to play as well as work. 
He enjoys swimming, ice skating, 
horse back riding and travel. His hob- 
by is fine horses and he has six now 
in his stable on his estate across from 
the plant. His daughter Edie, now 
Mrs. Robert Johnstone and his son 
Hermann are also excellent riders. 

A member of the Huntingdon Val- 
ley Riding and Driving Association, 
Mr. Veit leases 15 acres behind the 
plant to the association for $1.00 per 
year, for a riding track and horse 
shows. 

So ends the story of Hermann Veit, 
man of unusual ability and character 
—good American. A 
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WM. H. STAHL 
CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 

“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


A Trout Stream is one of many intriguing features in this modern luxurious 
house. 9 rooms—3 baths—fine appointments throughout—almost 3 acres 
beautifully landscaped grounds. Garage. Private bridge. 15 min. to Pa. R.R. 
Station. At $42,500. 


Buckland Vallen Realty Co. 


REAL ESTATE - REALTORS - INSURANCE 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 
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THE MEN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


ae 


ARRIVAL OF THE HARRIET LANE. 


The United States Steam 


Revenue Cutter Harriet 


Lane, Capt. Joux Faunce, arrived at her anchorage 
off the Battery, yesterday morning at 10 o'clock, hav- „s 
ing been but 43 bours from Washington, D. C., where 
he has been in the service of the Princeof Wales. 


“he was formally turned over to the Prince for 
his special use by the President in pcrson, and will 


proceed to-morrow tnorning at 
Amboy to receive the Prince 


point at 10 o'clock. 


7 o'clock to South 


+, who will arrive at that 
After the grand ball he will 


visit’ West Point and probably Kingston, in the ship. 


N.Y. Times, Oct. 


O n October 9, 1860, a torrential 
rain showered Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and inundated the city streets. 
This Tuesday’s downpour delayed the 
ceremonies planned for the inaugura- 
tion of the new Druid Hill Park; 
however it did not prevent crowds 
from mobbing Camden Station or lin- 
ing Calvert Street near Gilmore 
House where Victoria’s son was going 
to check in. 

A special train from Washington, 
D.C., drawn by engine No. 233, 
pulled in at 7:50 a.m. Mayor Swann 
emerged from the crowd to greet the 
Prince of Wales officially. His High- 
ness, who assumed the non-royal, 
Scottish incognito of Lord Renfrew 
while traveling, was dressed for the 
weather “in a full fancy suit, wearing 
an oil cloth overcoat and a white 
hat.” 

The weather cleared, and the May- 
or and the prince toured the city and 
inspected the new park. On Wednes- 
day, the prince and his party (includ- 
ing the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Lyons) left the city of monuments, 
in a specially prepared sleeping car, 
for Philadelphia. There, in the city 
of brotherly love, upon reaching the 
private entrance of the Continental 
Hotel, the prince was refused admis- 
sion. His messengers finally produced 
the credentials to identify him. Lord 
Renfrew was amused. In spite of a 
furious attempt on the part of the 
hotel to make up for this gaucherie, 
the proprietor, Mr. Stevens, was in a 
tizzy. He was busy directing the staff 
to arrange the disordered furniture 
and simultaneously showing the 
Times reporter the royal apartment 
when the group arrived there with 
their luggage. The prince was grac- 
ious and later commented on his won- 
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10, 1860 


derful morning bath (he was inordi- 
nately fond of morning baths) in the 
elegantly appointed bathing room at- 
tached to the suite. 

Mayor Henry showed the prince 
around the city and later spirited him 
to Point Breeze Park where they took 
in two horse races. Winners that day 
were Fanny Washington and Rosa 
Bonheur. 

On the morning of the 11th, at 
8:30, Lord Renfrew and entourage 
boarded the U. S. Steam Revenue Cut- 
ter, Harriet Lane, turned over to the 
prince by President James Buchanan. 
They reached New York City and dis- 
embarked at Castle Gardens (now 
known as the Battery), 2:30 p.m. 
The group mounted the waiting hors- 
es, and the prince reviewed the troops 
at the Battery; they marched up 
greatest crowd ever witnessed and 


ais Chek ae SNE 


At 


Lambertville 
House 


By Peggy Lewis 


ended the parade at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. The next evening, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Renfrew and his party 
were entertained at the “greatest ball 
ever held in America.” 

Newspapers from Washington to 
New York, October 9 to 12, 1860, 
give a good idea of Lord Renfrew’s 
activities on those days. Further cor- 
respondence with Buckingham Palace 
establishes that he left Canada Sep- 
tember 20 of that year for a month’s 
hegeira through parts of the United 
States. But the registry of Lambert- 
ville House uncovers an entry dated 
October 3, 1860 for the Baron Ren- 
frew and the Duke of Newcastle (in- 
cognito of the Earl of Lincoln). How 
Lambertville fit into his itinerary 
isn’t clear. But we can suppose he was 
dining there with the Duke of New- 
castle, as did many others whose 


Lambertville House, 1900. 
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names are and will be part of the 
history of our times. 

Harold Ennis, son of Walter E. 
Ennis, both former proprietors of 
Lambertville House, made a gift of 
the old register to Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Allen. It covers a host of guests who 
visited to eat, drink and sleep there 
between 1859 and 1867. Some of 
their names are too faded to read. 
Some are torn out and lost. But many 
are preserved. And it gives us a sense 
of history to see the signature of Gen- 
eral U.S. Grant, registered March 7, 
1862, and, near his, General Burnside 
of Rhode Island. Andrew Johnson, 
to become president in 1865, had a 
hearty meal on March 26, 1862, while 
this office was still a dream. Recalling 
his meal later, he returned in 1866, 
when his signature read, “Andrew 
Johnson, pres., U.S.” General John- 
son of the C. S. Army and General 
Magruder of Dixie Land dined well 
at the Lambertville House that March. 

Thumbing back two years, we find 
that anyone enjoying the hospitality 
of that hotel on Thursday, March 15, 
1860, might have watched the San- 
ford Opera Troupe then playing at 
Coryell’s Hall where shows and op- 
eras were performed. And a lucky 
guest might have met the artists, for 
they had rooms upstairs. Madrigan’s 
Circus registered May 7, 1861 and, 
no doubt, caused a hullabaloo when 
they weren’t on the sawdust. And 
some lovelorn, lonely diner left not 
his name but a cryptic inscription this 
springtime May, Come where my love 
lies dreaming... 

The Pacific Barge Club of Phila- 
delphia dined July 14, 1864. Perhaps 
afterwards they inspected the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canals. Back in ’62 
Stonewall Jackson, Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Va., was in these parts as was 
General Pope, Harpers Ferry, three 
days later, July 22. G. B. McClellan, 
Orange, N. J., signed the register 
January 16, 1863. A hopeful clerk 
made a note beside his signature: 
“Will be president of U.S., 1866.” 
The year was wrong, of course; and 
we all know that Democratic candi- 
date George B. McClellan polled 21 
electoral votes to Lincoln’s 212. The 
“Insulted Telegraph Line” (did they 
or the clerk mean “insulated’’?) reg- 
istered May 30, 1865, along with a 
dog and four horses whose quarters 
were provided by the accommodating 
management. And then there was that 
joker who signed “A. C. Bookman, 
Lady—John Potter, No Lady.” 

No reflection on the past, but since 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen took over 
Lambertville House in 1943 their 
new register can boast many familiar 
names, well-known in many areas. 
The first to sign the guest book was 
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Henry A. Wallace, vice president, 
U.S. A. Paul Whiteman came to din- 
ner on October 7 of that year follow- 
ed by Fred Van Deventer, news caster 
from Princeton; the Harry Haenig- 
sens of New Hope and Nancy Car- 
roll, Hollywood, California. 

Otto Kreuger (the calligraphic O 
in his signature makes a strange face) 
ate there while his daughter acted at 
the Bucks County Playhouse, August 
5, 1946. A week later, Elliott Roose- 
velt of Hyde Park, N. Y. appeared. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Great Britain’s 
ambassador to the U.N., dined in 
Lambertville on October 5, 1953, 
while Mickey Walker, Toy Bulldog, 
who held three world championship 
titles at once, was there July 2, 1957. 
The names are legion: Olsen & John- 
son, Bert Lahr, Duke Ellington, Bert 
Wheeler, Governor Robert B. Mey- 
ner, Conrad Nagel, Liberace and 
more. 

The Lambertville House speaks of 
itself as “one of America’s vanishing 
landmarks, the old country hotel.” 
The Stage House which served people 
in 1812, 150 years ago, has preserved 
its original appearance, and its guests 
dine in the same rooms that have been 
used for a century and a half. No 
doubt the ghost of Lord Renfrew 
could identify its grape-leafed ballus- 
trade any October 3 night any year. 
But oil heat and air conditioning have 
been added; the plumbing is up-to- 
date. And the personality has come 
to be quite complex—an interming- 
ling of all those, celebrated and un- 
known: the prince, the tourist, the 
trooper, the stranger. Even with its 
new bar, “The Buttery,” and its fif- 
teen original guest rooms, increased 
now to thirty-eight, its old charm has 
not vanished. Still, how can it help 
but take on an additional, indescrib- 
able quality: of the silent echo pre- 
served in the local, quarried stone 
walls of Lambertville House, the 
voices of all the men who, for so 
many years, came to dinner? 


ERNEST 


-E -N 
PN HAIRDRESSING 


N Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
ý Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self- 
Control Lamp 

Cutting. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


D. GRABOW 
Interior Decorator 


Buckingham, Pa. 
PY 4-7914 


Route 202 


BE < 
ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 


ete. They enable you to earn monéy for our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Cryer 5 H ardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


Call: 
ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. VO 2-2879 


FROM THE HEART OF THE NA- 
TION’S ANTIQUE CENTER COMES 
THE BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION’S OWN 
SHOW 
A Sale of such Importance That It Can- 
not Be Missed By Any Serious Collector. 


DOLLS, JEWELRY, 18th CENTURY 
ART, GLASS, COUNTRY FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA, RARE GLASS, etc. 
Truly a “Something for Everyone” 
Show To Be Held at 
KEY CASINO 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
Where Rt. 313 crosses Rt. 611 
APRIL 12 - 13 - 14 
From Noon to 10 P.M. 
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King of Barodia having a divine break- 
fas—Book “Once Upon A Time” by 
A. A. Milne. 


In 1917, Once On a Time by A. A. 
Milne was first published, a fairy story 
that Mr. Milne wrote for grown-ups. 
That is not to say that he excluded 
children as an audience. They will be 
content still with the incidents and 
adventures that take place when the 
King of Euralia and the King of 
Barodia go to battle, leaving the love- 
ly Princess Hyacinth to take care of 
matters at home in the palace. But, 
for adults, the characters become 
strangely important. Belvane, particu- 
larly, is a masterpiece: a designing, 
charming and, occasionally, highly 
irritating woman. She is full of guile; 
she has her eye on the widowed king 
and the kingdom of Barodia; she gets 
both. The New York Graphic Socie- 
ty, in 1962, has published a hand- 
some edition of this story ($3.95), 
illustrated with the stunning, witty 
and winsome line drawings of Susan 
Perl. 


The Princess Hyacinth and Prince who 
somewhat managed to get bewitched 
into you know what. 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


Brother Francis of Assisi decided 
to spend all of Lent on an island in 
Italy, untouched before by a human 
being. Hertha Paul tells, in The First 
Easter Rabbit (Washburn, $2.95), of 
the warm relationship between the 
kindly friar and the island creatures, 
and their farewell gift of the first 
Easter basket. Brother Twitching-lips 
never knew his idea would become a 
custom perpetuated by Easter rabbits 
forever and ever. Nora S. Unwin’s 


illustrations illuminate the gentle 
mood of the story. 
eo ae EN ne SS 


Not everyone knows a duck makes 
a fine pet. But Deborah proves it after 
she finds a duckling in her Easter 
basket. Helen Kay's A Duck for 
Keeps (Abelard-Schuman, $2.50) 
shows how Deborah and her friends 
prove the worth of sometimes ad- 
venturesome, sometimes troublesome, 
Duck. The easy-to-read text and Jul- 
liette Palmer's illustrations will please 
six to nine year olds. 

C 

The most unusual alphabet book 
I've ever seen is Little Brown’s a to z 
($1.95), words and pictures by Bob 
Gill. The heavy cardboard pages are 
divided and sliced into three equal 
parts. When the scattered parts open 
to the same color, a simple, bold pic- 
ture materializes on the left-hand 
page with its indentifying name spel- 
led out on the right. An exciting unit 
of color/design in red, yellow, orange 
and black. 
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An old favorite for young children 
is Edward Lear's A Nonsense Alpha- 
bet (Doubleday, $1.75). My vote for 
the most impressive letter is “X”. 
Richard Scarry, illustrator, has put 
King Xerxes in a yellow, red-wheeled 
chariot, drawn by two whimsical lynx 
to clarify: X was once a great King 
Xerxes, Perxy, Turxy, Xerxy, Linxy, 
lurxy, Great King Xerxes! Doubleday 
has reissued, in their new Sense and 
Nonsense Books, another well-known 
Edward Lear title, The Owl and the 
Pussy-Cat ($1.75): this time, in its 
original language, English; this time, 
illustrated by William Péne du Bois 
who does a particularly superb job on 
enraptured pussy-cat nearly capsizing 
the pea green boat in an ardent attack 
on owl, while she cries: Of! let us be 
married; too long we have tarried: 
But what shall we do for a ring? 

— 0o 
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A writer of versatility, Walter de 
la Mare’s stories are concerned with 
a rarified world where a great deal 
happens that is possible, perhaps, but 
cannot be explained. The Magic 
Jacket (Knopf, $3.25) is a collection 
of short stories combining the magic, 
the eery, the fantastic, enough to con- 
fuse reality. “Miss Jemima” estab- 
lishes a character of convincing male- 
volence, the more so because it is re- 
told by gentle grannie as she remem- 
bers back some seventy-three years. 
“Lucy”? leaves a lingering sadness 
which one cannot shake off. “Broom- 
sticks” lets the reader in on a secret its 
protagonist simply cannot realize, The 
reader ends thinking he understands, 
yet the explanation is never complete. 
So there is food for thought. All the 
stories are rich in imagery and color- 
ed by Mr. de la Mare’s knowledge 
and perception of nature. The reader 
of “Maria-Fly” must, at one point, 
become a fly; see the world the fly 
way; even, himself fly over the 
emerald green grass into the burning 
delightful sunshine without in the 
least knowing why, or where to. Paul 
Kennedy’s illustrations, sensitive line 
drawings, seem to be an extension of 
the mood of each tale and skilfully 
draw the reader into deeper involve- 
ment. 


e 9 

Heiner and Elsie have been taken 
from an orphanage in Germany by a 
new mother and father to live on the 
Island of Majorca. They find the ad- 
justment to this beautiful place easy, 
but they must learn also how to be 
brother and sister. And Elsie is very 
posssessive. In One Summer on May- 
orca (Abelard-Schumann, $3.00), 
Marielis Hoberg develops the com- 
plex, young relationship of Elsie, 
Heiner and Ludwig, a schoolmate 
from the Home at Hundermunde. 
She writes with insight and, at the 
same time, recreates the lush Medi- 
terranean setting. Hans George Len- 
zen’s illustrations, fresh and sharp, 
add a personal vision of this sunlit 
land that makes the story more vivid. 

— 
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There is a touch of the epic to The 
Secret World of Og (Little, Brown, 
$3.75). Pierre Breton, author, who 
practiced his talents in newspaper, 
television and radio work, books too, 
has five children with the same names, 
coincidentally, as the five in this 
book. The world they discover be- 
neath their playhouse is a slightly 
different Never Neverland: a land 
where grown-ups and children still 
live at make-believe. Their experience 
is exciting, a little scarey and some- 
what maturing. William Winters’ 
black and white illustrations are 
strong and sympathetic. And, let me 
add, children, at least up to twelve, 
will love this story. Parents must read 
it. Pierre Breton has mastered the art 
of communication with all ages and 
has the uncanny ability to see through 
the eyes of a child with the wisdom 
and humor of a truly grown-up adult. 
He must be a fine parent! 
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Wol and Weeps are two pet owls 
Farley Mowat raised. Wol thought 
of himself more as a person than an 
owl, but he had, still, inherent owl 
qualities that both helped in and cre- 
ated emergencies. Mr. Mowat, a Can- 
adian, grew up in a Saskatchewan 
town where Owls in the Family (Lit- 
tle-Brown, $2.95) is set. He had a 
variety of pets. What he has to say 
about them and other creatures he en- 
counters in their haunts on prairie 
bluffs, in swamps or tree tops, de- 
scribes the kinds of adventure one can 
find in nature if he knows it well. 
Robert Frankenberg’s free and ex- 
pressive line drawings carry out the 
spirit of this book, written so simply 
and well that I, personnaly, dislike 
confining it to children. 


p E 


When Elizabeth I had the throne, 
the Catholics suffered severe persecu- 
tion. A Protestant group who wished 
Mary Queen of Scots out of the way 
tried to make her a scape goat, a sus- 
pect plotting Elizabeth’s assassination. 
Young Nicholas Blake, a member of 
the Notched Arrow, worked to aid 
priests and “dangerous” Catholics, 
under his step-father, Sir James 
Croome, an Elizabethan Robin Hood. 
A Trumpet of Sounds by Henry 
Garnett (Doubleday, $2.50) gives a 
good picture of the turbulence and 
confusion of an age generally known 
more for a cultural rebirth. Kurt 
Werth’s black and white illustrations 
give a feeling of the period. Good for 
children up to fourteen years. 

ee) 
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Barbara Leonie Picard need not 
speak of her intense interest in com- 
parative religion and mythology, folk 
legend of all kinds. The Lady in the 
Linden Tree (Criterion, $3.50) 
makes this evident. The twelve tales 
she has told are peopled with chival- 
rous knights and fair ladies: several 
tower-imprisoned princesses; a few 
elves; occasional animals who speak, 
and a benign Pan. Although the stor- 
ies are the author’s own, they follow 
classic patterns. The title story, for 
example, is treated much as Sir 
Thomas Malory dealt with Arthurian 
legend. Miss Picard’s favorite, “The 
King’s Friend,” symbolizes, with sen- 
sitivity, an awakening to maturity. It 
also teaches a lesson to be learned 
about friendship. I enjoyed, equally, 
“The Piper with the Hoofs of a 
Goat.” Here Pan proves to a young 
troubador what charms music really 
can have. This collection contains 
more than the adventure, romance 
and happy-endings needed to hold 
young readers. The characters are so 
developed that, even in their be- 
witched situations, they are real and 
moving and demand a response. And 
adults who have still a nostalgic feel- 
ing for the Brothers Grimm, Ander- 
son, Aesop, must certainly fall under 
Miss Picard’s spell and admire her 
talent to bring legend to life. Charles 
Stewart’s black and white illustrations 
add to the shadowy feel of the en- 
chanted world this author has evoked. 

— 0o 
The Soufflé Cookbook by Myra Wal- 
do. New York: Collier Books, 
1961. 95c 

If you have lots of eggs and find 
Lenten meals a bore, this is the book 
for you. It whips through Acorn 
Squash Soufflé to Yogi-Liquer Souf- 
flé with 200 exotic variations in be- 
tween. Practical tips on the prepara- 
tion and cooking of the perfect souf- 
fle are clearly outlined in this fun-to- 
include-on-the-kitchen-shelf cook- 
book. 

—Marietta Gowdy 


t t tt ttit t tatt tel 
y, DESIGNERS and MAKERS 

of 
EARLY AMERICAN 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated. 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennor Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


& re 8 FS #2 OP o SS 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope, Pa. 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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Spring Planting 


The recent warm sunny weather 
puts you in the mood for garden- 
ing, and it’s time to start preparing 
soil for planting annual flower seeds 
outdoors. Annual flowers are that gay, 
versatile, inexpensive, and easily 
grown group blooming from early 
summer until frost. 

Annuals are not only wonderful for 
mass displays and cutting, but can 
temporarily “shrub” a new home, 
highlight and establish garden, edge a 
path or border, brighten a window 
box, or decorate a rock wall or fence. 


Garden Location and Soil Preparation 

They thrive in a sunny location 
away from tree roots in average gar- 
den soil, where water does not stand. 
Seeds for most types are sown direct- 
ly in the garden. A few such as 
ageratum, asters, fancy petunias, sal- 
via, and snapdragons do better and 
bloom sooner if you set out plants. 

The ideal time to prepare the 
ground is when you can squeeze the 
soil into a ball, but this crumbles 
easily when you release your fingers. 
Spade thoroughly, and if lime hasn't 
been applied for some time, incorpo- 
rate about five pounds of hydrated 
lime, or seven pounds of ground 
limestone to 100 square feet of space. 
Let the garden stand a few days, 
then pulverize and level the upper 
few inches of soil. At the same time, 
work in about four pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer, and a generous 
amount of compost, peat moss, or 
well rotted manure. 


Planting Dates 

Sow hardy annuals tolerant of a 
little light frost as soon now as the 
ground is workable into a good seed- 
bed. The first “must” on this list is 
sweet pea seed. Sweet peas must make 
their growth during cool weather, 
many gardeners say to plant on St. 
Patrick’s Day, but this depends on the 
weather, type of soil, and location. 
With the recent spell of sunny, early 
Spring weather, conditions are just 
about ideal now for planting sweet 
pea seed. 

Other varieties to plant next in- 
clude alyssum, asters, calendulas, cos- 
mos, dianthus, Gloriosa Daisies, 
larkspur, poppies, snapdragons, and 
stock. In fact stock plants won't 
bloom unless they make their early 
growth at temperatures below 60°. 

Don’t be in too much of a hurry, 
however,, to sow tender annuals. 
About May 15th, give or take a week, 
is plenty early enough for ageratum, 
balsam, celosia, gourds, marigolds, 
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morning glories, petunias, salvia, and 
zinnias. 
How to Sow 

It pays to dust seeds before plant- 
ing with a fungicidal disinfectant 
such as Arasan or Spergon to cut 
down on “damping off” and rot. 
These coatings help especially with 
early plantings (such as sweet peas) 
made when the ground is apt to be 
wet and cold. 

In a cutting garden sow seeds in 
rows two to three feet apart. In a 
flower border, either plant in rows, 
drifts, or clumps, depending on the 
desired effects. 

Thin the Plants 

You can’t bear to part with seed- 
lings? Then transplant the extras or 
share with neighbors, because crowd- 
ed plants are spindly, bloom poorly, 
and invite disease. Plenty of space 
encourages sturdy growth and lots of 
flowers. 

Summer Care 

“Easy does it” with just a couple of 
hours a week keeping the annuals 
looking trim. Cultivate occasionally to 
destroy weeds and keep the soil in 
good condition. Work in a complete 
fertilizer — 4 pounds per 100 
square feet, or 14 cupful per plant — 
once or twice during*the growing 
season. If a severe drought strikes, 
water thoroughly about once a week. 
An easier and more beneficial way to 
conserve moisture and keep down 
weeds is to cover the ground around 
the plants with a 4-6 inch deep layer 
(mulch) of grass clippings, straw, 
salt hay, or buckwheat hulls. This 
mulch greatly improves the growth of 
all annuals, but makes all the dif- 
ference in the world with cool 
weather varieties such as larkspur, 
snapdragons, and sweet peas. 

By midsummer, as you enjoy bright 
views of your garden, or arrange col- 
orful bouquets for your home, you'll 
be glad you took the Annual path to 
beauty by sowing seeds this Spring. 


Southampton Nurseries 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


Evergreens, trees, shrubs, 
from our own nurseries. 


1255 Second St. Pike, Southampton 
EL 7-0600 


E 


EImwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 
For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


GRAVELY Power 
Equipment 


Takes the Drudgery out 
of Spring Gardening. 
David Lightkep with 30 
years experience, will 
help you through 
sales, service, shop- 
ping, etc. Open 
weekdays 8 to 5, 
Saturday 8 to 12. 


Gravely 
Tractor 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP 


(Successor to F. L. Smith) 
JARRETTOWN, PA. 
Route 152 Phone: MI 6-1484 


EVP ANT 
RTA 


a 
pa 
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Don “Breakfast Club” McNeill (ABC-Radio) nding the Wheel Horse suburban tractor with rotary mower attached. 


WHEEL HORSE, OF COURSE 


Wheel Horse 


Get more done, more family fun, with the year-round suburban tractor 


It could be you, breezing along like Don McNeil. Or it 
might be the lady of the house. Anybody can joyride a 
Wheel Horse. Everyone in the family usually does. Why 
such popularity? Why not visit your Wheel Horse dealer, 
and actually see the reasons! He’ll point out the depend- 
able engine under hood; the smooth starting, steering 


and shifting; the all-gear transmission; the big-wheel 
traction, and many more Wheel Horse advantages. He’ll 
show you its 22 optional attaching tools for all family 
lawn and garden projects. That’s tremendous versatility! 
And there’ll be more good news in the sensible price, 
and easy terms that can be arranged. 


SEE YOUR DEPENDABLE WHEEL HORSE 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


C. A. Magill & Sons 


THE SIGN OF THE LEADER IN SUBURBAN TRACTORS 


WHEEL HORSE PRODUCTS INC.,507 W. IRELAND ROAD, SOUTH BEND 14, INDIANA 


Newtown, Pa. — WO 8-3030 SCISS LAWNMOWER SHOP JOS. A. EDWARDS & SON 
New Hope, Pa. — VO 2-2061 946 River Road Route 611 
VO 2-2515 Upper Black Eddy Plumsteadville, Pa. 
YU 2-5667 RO 6-8317 
I. G. Rosenberger, Inc. ee ee a a 
Route 113 Silverdale, Pa. eats i 
Main & East Street PRE eee Sellersville, Pa. 
Doylestown, Pa. Ivyland, Pa. 
FI 8-3564 OS 5-1610 AL 7-2567 
HOWARD REICHENBACH C&S POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. A. Eo 
Bedminster, Pa. Jamison, Pa. Buck & Bristol Roads 
Holland, Pa. 
Telephone 795-2969 DI 3-6040 
EL 7-6439 
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Your 


Obedient 


Servant 


ALAN D. ee 
WILLIAMS, JR. 4 


Eight hours appears to be becom- 
ing too long a day for most of us, 
and five days too long a work 
week. Not so for the politician. 
Recently Bucks County Life sent 
photographer Jack Rosen to Har- 
risburg to follow Representative 
Alan D. Williams Jr. through a 
typical day. Rosen tired long be- 
fore Williams. Young, dedicated 
to honesty in government, Wil- 
liams is now engaged in a fight 
for his political life because he in- 
sisted Republican County Chair- 
man Fred E. Ziegler disassociate 
himself from Boyerism. Instead, 
Ziegler fired Williams supporters 
from his Committee, packed it 
with his own stooges and withdrew 
his original endorsement of Wil- 
liams’ candidacy for a third term. 
Williams will still run. His record 
in Harrisburg—-if voters bother to 
inspect it—will undoubtedly get 
him re-elected. But voters seem in- 
ordinately disinterested in the ca- 
reers of their political servants. 
The vote-count on May 15 will 
tell the story. 


Representative Williams confers with one 
of his constituents in the Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg. 
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Spring Art Show 


The Corner House painted in 1944 
by the late Walter E. Baum, is one of 
a group of 20th Century artists’ work 
to be included in the April 15 to May 
19 art show at Walter Baum Gal- 
leries, Sellersville. Other artists who 
lived in the early part of this century 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE SHOW 


An Antique Mart and Horseless 
Carriage Show will be held at the 
historic Pen Ryn estate on the Dela- 
ware River on April 28. Antique 
dealers from New York, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Connecticut and many 
from Bucks County will have dis- 
plays of their most interesting an- 
tiques. The Mart and tea is given un- 
der the sponsorship of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the All-Saints 
Episcopal School of Pen Ryn. The 
Mart can be easily found, located 
at 1601 State Road, Andalusia, lower 
Bucks County. Should it rain on 
April 28 then the show will be held 
on May 5. Everybody is invited and 
urged to attend. A 

* * * 

According to Publishers’ Weekly 

of March 12, 1962, who are, in turn, 


quoting from VARIETY, “ .. . the 
three most successful living writers 
are James Michener (with about 


$32,300,000 on five films), Tennes- 
see William (with $27,425,000 on 
six) and Edna Ferber (with $26,100,- 
000 on six).” Does that make one 
more millionaire in Bucks County, or 
did we include him before? 
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To Be Held 
At Sellersville 


to be included are: Bruce Crane, 
N. A., George Innes, N. A., William 
M. Chase, N. A., John S. Sargent, 
R. A., Robert Henri, N. A., Herbert 
Pullinger, Byron Brown, George 
Morland. The Corner House won the 
Dana Medal in New York in 1944. 


Gerard's Coiffure 
French Has Stylist 


Permanents — Colors 
Open Every Weekday 
VOlunteer 2-2101 
48 W. Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 


ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for'your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 


KING ARTHUR MOBILE HOME SALES 


AN ARISTOCRAT 
ARRIVES 

A Mobile Home you can en- 
joy with pride. A distinguished 
answer to the property owner’s 
problem of suitable housing 
for guests, estate managers, 
tenant-farmers, etc. Beautiful- 
ly furnished with custom de- 
signed construction. It is com- 
pletely equipped with luxuri- 
ous wall to wall carpeting, 
modern utilities, heating, with 
a choice of decorator designed 
decor. This is the perfect “ex- 
_ tra house” at a sensible price! 
From $4995. Can be air-condi- 
tioned. Immediate Service. 
Bank Terms Available. 7 year 
financing—Call FI 8-4448. 


2 miles S. of Doylestown, Pa. 
Rt. 611 
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Colonel John Richardson 


ne day in 1935 Colonel John 

Richardson sat down and wrote 
a memorandum to himself listing four 
things that he would most like to do 
in his lifetime. 

“I wrote,” he says, “that I wanted 
to do the following things: to see and 
be part of the backroom operation of 
a sizeable political party, to act on 
the professional stage, to publish a 
book and to command a sizeable mili- 
tary installation.” 

Rather a large order, especially 
since not one of his ambitions applied 
to the life he was living at the time 
as a businessman with the Crompton 
and Knowles Loomworks in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and only two 
of them had any relationship to his 
activities up to that point. 

John Richardson, born in Auburn, 
New York, and educated at Groton 
and Yale, had at least had some mili- 
tary experience. He had enlisted in 
the Balloon Section of the Signal 
Corps while still at New Haven and 
had been given a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. By the end of the first World 
War he was a base commander in 
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France, with the rank of captain. 

Possibly it was the taste of wartime 
adventure that led him to form his 
unlikely ambitions, for it was during 
this period of his otherwise fairly 
conventional life that he became in- 
volved in two singularly daring ex- 
ploits—both hors de combat. 

The first of these occurred in Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, where the new lieu- 
tenant was learning the rudiments of 
ballooning. After watching a civilian 
expert demonstrate the then primitive 
art of jumping with a parachute from 
a tethered balloon, John Richardson 
volunteered to duplicate the feat, thus 
becoming, as a matter of official rec- 
ord, the first person in the armed 
services to make a parachute jump. 

The second exploit took place in 
Paris in March of 1919 when Captain 
Richardson happened to be in the 
immediate vicinity of Premier Clem- 
enceau’s car at the moment an as- 
sassin named Cottin fired a_ pistol 
point blank into the vehicle, killing 
the chauffeur, but only wounding the 
statesman. Starting in quick-witted 
pursuit, John Richardson caught Cot- 


tin as he was attempting to leave the 
scene. 

By contrast with these two epi- 
sodes, the long months in between, 
during most of which he spent. his 
time hanging suspended in mid-air 
in the open basket attached to a teth- 
ered balloon, telephoning information 
to artillery units on the ground, must 
have seemed just routine. 

Returning from World War I, 
John Richardson took a degree in law 
from Northeastern University in Bos- 
ton, but instead of starting a legal 
practice of his own, entered the world 
of business where his knowledge of 
the law was a decided asset. 

If simple patriotism had dictated 
his initial enlistment and his subse- 
quent membership in the Reserve, by 
the time World War Il began he was 
able to see in it the opportunity to 
make one of his dreams—'‘to com- 
mand a sizeable military installation” 
—come true. Before that war was 
ended, he had done just that by be- 
coming an Air Force Base Com- 
mander with the 10th Air Force in 
India and the 14th in China, with 
some 20,000 men in his command. 
He had also become a colonel, .the 
rank which he still held when he-was 
retired from the Reserve, and one 
which gives him a special link with 
his own great-grandfather, another 
Colonel John Richardson who served 
in the War of 1812 and whose. por- 
trait proudly graces the walls of his 
great-grandson’s home. 

World War II over, John Richard- 
son retired from the business world 
and went to live at the Yale Club in 
New York, three of his ambitions 
still unrealized. 

In 1951 he married his present 
wife, Marion, and came to live on her 
beautiful “Highland Farm” on Aque- 
tong Road in Solebury Township. Be- 
coming a citizen of rural Bucks Coun- 
ty seems to have had a tonic effect on 
this ex-urbanite, for in short order he 
accomplished the last three of his am- 
bitions with seeming ease and great 
benefits to the community. 

The obvious way to learn about the 
“backroom operation of a sizeable 
political party”, of course, is to be- 
come an active worker in one. This 
John Richardson proceeded to do and 
ended by serving for six years as the 
secretary of the Bucks County Repub- 
lican Party Executive Committee and 
acommitteeman from Solebury 
Township. 

His fascination with politics had 
been lifelong, and he had, in fact, 
served as a councilman in his home 
town of Auburn as a young man, but 
had had to abandon any further ac- 
tivity in favor of his business career. 

He had never been an actor, but 
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after performing in amateur theatri- 
cals, ‘where he was seen by Mike Ellis, 
producer of the Bucks County Play- 
house in New Hope, he was offered 
a part in the 1954 Playhouse produc- 
tion of “Two Blind Mice”. He aquit- 
ted himself so well that he was en- 
gaged for roles in five subsequent 
productions, an honor which afforded 
him great personal satisfaction. 

John Richardson had never written 
a book before coming to Bucks 
County either, although he had long 
been ‘a bibliophile to warm a pub- 
lisher’s heart. A devoted student of 
the Civil War, his collection of books 
on this subject alone is tremendous. 
In addition, he is probably the best 
known authority on the works of fel- 
low Auburnite and old friend, the 
late Samuel Hopkins Adams. In fact, 
his library includes a copy of every 
book Adams ever wrote. 

It is significant that when John 
Richardson set out to write the book 
he had so long dreamed of publish- 
ing he selected Solebury Township as 
his subject. Published in 1958, his 
compact, highly readable “History of 
Solebury Township” is remarkably 
comprehensive for the work of a new- 
comer, and bears the unmistakable 
stamp of an enthusiast. Many factors 
have contributed to his extraordinary 
knowledge of his adopted home be- 
sides his penchant for research. In ad- 
dition to his political work, John 
Richardson served his community for 
many years as the treasurer of the 
New Hope-Solebury Community As- 
sociation and was the County Chair- 
man of the Red Cross Roll Call. 

It is typical of the man that, his 
explicit ambitions all realized, his 
interests continue to expand. He is 
currently serving under Chairman 
Ann Hawkes Hutton as Vice Chair- 
man of the Bucks County Historical- 
Tourist Commission — an ideal post 
from which to communicate his hopes 
for the future of the county as well 
as his fascination with its history. 

As for his own future, John Rich- 
ardson refuses to make any definite 
predictions, but in view of the enor- 
mous amount of research he has done 
on the Civil War, his knowledge of 
Samuel Hopkins Adams and his 
works and his great interest in Bucks 
County, it would come as no surprise 
to his intimates to see a book on any 
one of these subjects appearing un- 
der his name. 

Busy as he is, serving the communi- 
ty and the county of which he has be- 
come such a valuable member, John 
Richardson is a living testimonial to 
the old theory that people who know 
what they really want to do will al- 
ways find the time and the means to 
do it. A 
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=~ For Photographic Quality 


122 zn: Pye 
RETAIL Wholesale ie 
In Advertising 


For Further Information Contact: 
Frorhlirh Studio 


Home of 
“Bucks County Quality” Candy 

Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


TOWNSEND HOUSE 
Phone FI 8-9806 


Sa S S s 


me 


115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open—Tues., Wed., Fri., 1-6 p.m. 


Sat. 10-5 p.m. 
ORDERS MAILED 


5 . ? 
Save With Gwinner 3 
Spring Services 
Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 


We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


Doylestown FI 8-2668 or FI 8-5784 


; THE NEW FULL SIZE CUSTOM 880 DODGE 
Gives you get out and Go! Thoroughbred performance with less care, 
less gas. You'll like what you see in the new Dodge and you'll see what 
you like behind the wheel—Available in all models—Try it at 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


Country (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. Elmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 te 9:30 
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THE CORNELL FAMILY 


(Continued from March issue) 


his is the continuation of the 

story of the Cornell family which 
first came to Northampton Township 
in the 18th century, owned thousands 
of acres of farm land, and whose 
hundreds of descendants still live in 
that area. 

We are indebted to Miss Cora Wil- 
lard of Newtown for some interesting 
information about her branch of the 
family. Her grandfather, David Cor- 
nell, owned 186 acres of land on eith- 
er side of Buck Rd. and her parents, 
Anna Rachel Cornell and Samuel 
Willard, ran the Temperance House 
in Newtown for 29 years. 

David Cornell was the grandson 
of Jannetje Suydam and Gilliam Cor- 
nell and the son of Rachel Feaster and 
Adrian Cornell of Holland Rd. Gil- 
liam settled Adrian on 85 acres of 
land he had bought of William 
Thomson. Adrian increased his hold- 
ings and at his death left three large 
farms to his sons, Henry S., David 
and William H., with David’s in the 
middle. 

David built the stately manor house 
on what later became the Duval es- 
tate and is now the Korman farm. 
When his son, Samuel D., married 
Louisa Willard, David settled him 
on the 85-acre section on the north 
side of Buck Rd. (probably Adrian’s 
original tract). He left the 101 acres 
across the road, including the manor 
house, to his youngest son, Jonathon 
K. 

David's daughter Anna Rachel was 
married to Samuel Willard in 1870, 
and they lived at the farm. Later that 
year, Samuel heard that the Temper- 
ance House was for sale and per- 
suaded David to put up the money 
for him. Cora and her older sister 
Mary were born at the Temperance 
House and waited on tables there 
when they grew up. Cora commuted 
by train to Friends Central prepara- 
tory school at 3rd and Berks in Phila- 
delphia but quit before graduation to 
help at the hotel. 

Sam Willard built stables and an 
ice house on Court St. behind the 
Temperance House, which was on 
State St., and is a popular restaurant 
even today. Specialties of the house 
were oysters in the winter and ice 
cream in the summer. Sam Willard’s 
ice cream was said to be the best in 
Bucks County. It was made in a huge 
freezer with a horse to go round and 
round to turn the crank. Sam made 
ice cream out of season only for wed- 
dings and big patties. 

The Temperance House had occa- 
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sional boarders in the old days but 
most of the trade was with travelling 
salesmen who parked their horse and 
buggy and stayed overnight. Two big 
turkey dinners were served every year, 
one in February for the Reliance 
Horse Company and one in Novem- 
ber for the turnpike companies. Local 
people almost never went out to eat 
in those days. 

Cora was 23 when her parents sold 
the hotel and moved to 116 N. Chan- 
cellor St. The two sisters continued to 
live there until Mary died in 1960. 
Cora is alone there now. 

Samuel D. Cornell sold his farm, 
moved to Chancellor St. next to the 
Willards, and went into the manure 
selling business. Part of his farm is 
now the St. Leonard Farm nurseries, 
owned by Samuel Sodano. Sam’s son 
Horace returned from World War I 
and served as postmaster at Newton. 

Sam Willard often said that he 
could never remember when his two 
daughters were born but he knew 
when Sam’s second child, Harold, ar- 
rived. Sam Cornell had taken a load 
of produce to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket, staying there overnight as usual. 
Sam Willard was routed out of bed in 
the middle of the night to go all the 
way to Southampton for a doctor. 

David's family, and Samuel Cor- 
nell’s also, attended the North and 
Southampton Reformed Church, 
Churchville, and are buried in the 
churchyard there. But they never 
joined, although the Rev. A. O. Hal- 
sey was often a guest for meals at 
their farms. It was probably because 
of the women in the family. David’s 
second wife was Anne, daughter of 
Amos and Mary Knight, staunch 
English Friends, and both of Sam- 


uel’s wives were Friends. 
Another influential Cornell 
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Gilliam of Tanyard Rd., Richboro, 
also a grandson of Gilliam and Jan- 
netje Suydam Cornell. His father was 
‘Lambert, named for Jannetje’s father, 
Lambert Suydam. 

Gilliam Cornell, born in 1808, not 
only ran his 86-acre farm but he 
helped support his 13 children by 
teaching in the one-room school in 
East Holland, receiving three cents 
per day per pupil. 

His granddaughter, Mary Cornell, 
married Charles L. Finney of South- 
ampton. Charles’ grandfather, Isaac, 
went to school to Mr. Cornell. One 
day Isaac decided to play hookey. He 
got to the fence and crawled under 
but, quick as a flash, Schoolmaster 
Cornell crawled over the fence, 
grabbed Isaac, paddled him and took 
him back to school. 

It was Gilliam Cornell who sold the 
plot of land for the Addisville Re- 
formed Church in Addisville, now 
Richboro. The church was dedicated 
April 20, 1859. He served on the 
building committee, and as Elder of 
the church. A stained glass window 
in the Churchville church commemo- 
rates Gilliam (1808-1885) and his 
wife Mary Ann (1813-1879). He 
had attended there before the Addis- 
ville Church was built, and stained 
glass windows were not installed in 
the Addisville church until 1916-17. 

One of Gilliam’s sons was Thomas 
Allen Cornell (called Doc) who was 
Mary Finney’s father. Doc, with Hen- 
ty L. Search and George Boileau, es- 
tablished the first manufacturing bus- 
iness in the village of Southampton, 
a large farm machinery shop, about 
the time the railroad came through 
the village, in 1876. It was discon- 
tinued after the West was opened up 
and larger farm machinery plants 
sprang up. Later, Doc ran the general 
store at the corner of Bristol Rd. and 
Second Street Pike, when the corner 
was called “Cornell”. It is now a part 
of Southampton, and the store-home 
has been a private home for years, 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden Of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America — 1,100 separate varieties 
in all their glory. All are plainly labeled 
— a living catalog. An ideal way to select 
your fall-planted bulbs. While visiting here 
pick up your summer-flowering bulbs, gladi- 
olus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 


Open every day April 1 to May 27 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 
RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 
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EUROPES PAGEANTRY BEGINS IN BRITAIN 


Glitter and pomp...what a feast for the eye! Brilliant display and the sound of the march... it’s all there for 
you to enjoy, in Britain. Brilliant, too, is your flight there on Britain’s own BOAC. From the moment you board 
your flight you’re in Britain... surrounded by a veritable pageant of service that’s so traditionally British. And 
once you've tasted the charms of London and the British Isles (the fairy-tale villages, the heady breath of 
British history, the bargain surprises in London’s shops), it’s a mere jet hop to the Continent’s Capitals. 
Yes, Europe does begin with Britain, and your trip there begins with a call to your Travel Agent or to BOAC. 
This Spring and Summer you've a big choice of flights direct from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Hono- 
lulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/Baltimore, Montreal, Toronto. ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BRITAIN BEGINS WITH B-Q)-A-( 


ES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 e L08. 5070 3 


JENKINTOWN 


Once again... 


We're calling on you to be an active prac- 
titioner to support Abington Hospital Day. 
Wanamaker's Jenkintown is proud to take 
part in this important civic program. With your 
help, we can make this the greatest Abington 
Day yet. Just ask that all purchases made 
at John Wanamaker Jenkintown — between 
Wednesday, April 4th and Wednesday, April 
25th—be credited to Abington Hospital Day. 
You'll be proud you did. 
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